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What architects say 


about the RECORD’S 
editorial collaborations: 


“OPPORTUNE 


“Your collaboration plan and the 
particular feature in “The Nation's 
Schools’ came to my attention at 
an opportune time. I enclosed it in 
a letter to a nearby school district 
relative to their announced million 
dollar school program. We believe 
it will bear fruit 

M. McG., Houston, Texas 


< 
“BRINGING RESULTS 


“I think your idea has already 
brought results. Right now we have 
more than we can do, getting out 
plans for post-war work. The plan- 
ning runs from houses to hospital 
construction and school work 
“There is no doubt in my mind 
that your efforts have made many 
people conscious of the fact that 
they should plan now 
( A . Decorah, lou a 


° 
COMMENDABLE 


“I believe your intention of in- 
creasing interest in post-war plan- 
ning a commendable one and timely. 

“Considerably more inquiries 
have been made by porential clients 
than at any other time during the 
past three years 


a es Providence, R. a 


3 
SPLENDID 
“Your collaborative idea with vari- 
ous trade journals is a splendid 


thing. I only wonder why it hasn't 
been done before 
R. L. M., Portland, Oregon 


a 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


“Your program is a most construc- 
tive one and a challenge to the 
profession to follow through. The 
coordination of the efforts of all 
branches of the construction in 
dustry as reflected in your adver 
tising and editorial pages is one of 
the most promising and encourag- 
ing factors in these times.” 

G. G., Dallas, Texas 


ke) 
FINE 


“Your idea in collaborating with 
a number of specialized magazines 
is fine, and I hope it will bring the 
desired results 

“As far as we are concerned, we 
have already finished two projects, 
are working on another and expect 
to start shortly on a fourth 


R. K., Miami, Florida 
? 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed 
by the news-gathering and market 
gauging facilities of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, provides to its Archi 
tect-Engineer readers a service of 
information which no other pub- 


lication can render 






402 MILLION DOLLARS OF V-DAY HOSPITAL 
PROJECTS ON ARCHITECTS’ BOARDS NOW! 


You have an opportunity today to get your 
products into specifications being written 
for V-Day hospitals. There are three rea- 
sons why it is to your interest to do this: 


First, hospital construction is a market for 
materials and equipment of good quality. 
It is not a “cheap” market. 


Second, new hospitals will be among the 
first building projects released for post-war 
construction. V-Day hospital specifications 
mean early orders for your products. 


Third, V-Day hospital construction will be 
a volume market. We already have issued 
Dodge Reports on 930 V-Day hospital 
projects to cost $402,986,000. Total post- 
war need is estimated at $3,000,000,000. 


Thus V-Day hospital construction will be a 
quality market, an early market and a large 
market for your products—if they are in- 
cluded in the specifications that architects 
are writing for these buildings today! 
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How can you put your products into V-Day 
hospital specifications? Architectural Rec- 
ord can help you by placing information on 
those products in the hands of architecs 
who are actually at work on such projects 
now. 


Every architectural office working on | 
a hospital project for V-Day during the 
period from June 1, 1943, to March |, 
1944 (verified by Dodge Reports) is 
subscribing to Architectural Record. 


In addition to full coverage of V-Day hos 
pital designers, the Record will provide in 
August an effective editorial backgroun 
for your product message. A major feature ( 
in August will be “The Hospital of 1 
morrow,’ a study now being prepared } 
Record editors in collaboration with th 
staff of Modern Hospital, a leading pu 
lication in that field. This comprehensw: 
report will likewise appear in the Augus 
issue of Modern Hospital. 
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Thus in August you have an exception ‘ 
Opportunity to talk directly, through Pt 
advertising pages of Architectural Recor 

and Modern Hospital, to both the arch e 
tects who are specifying materials 40 ~ 
equipment for V-Day hospitals and th a 
hospital administrators who share in ne 


selection of building products. 


The August issue of Architectural Reco! a 
closes July 20. Modern Hospit closes ' .C 
July 15. L DA 
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@ How a camera, curiosity and bit of good copywriting can @ Unique visualizer charts help non-technical men readily 
produce advertising—gratis. By: Paul F. Biklen and Robert comprehend how and what goes on inside a machine. By: 
D. Breth. Fred G. Jones, advertising manager, Creamery Pkg. Mfg 
@ A manufacturer of welding equipment tells how he is intind 

haking proponents of welding out of welding craftsmen. @ Underwriters Laboratories, whose approval is considered 
Thus he expects to increase the market for his products as a must by engineers, is seldom thought of as a source of 
we'! as to make more jobs for welders. By: John R. Morrill, ideas by advertising men. B. P. Caldwell, Jr., assistant sec- 
issistant to the vice-president, The Lincoln Electric retary, Underwriters Laboratories, tells how to use this 
( pany. source to greatest advantage. 
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1 want to register my approval of 
advertising which tells its story by 
the use of diagrams and cross-sec- 
tion views. An ad like this will stop 
me every time. 


Now--Simplify Your Unit Sub Planning 


with Industry's 
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This is very interesting. Here is a very fine way to visualize power 


distribution planning. Excellent. 

















| approve of this product presenio- 
tion. It doesn’t go into a long song- 
and-dance abou? superiority. |! gets 
right down to work and does a thor. 
ough job. | like the sketches. 
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Only MICRO SWITCH 
Fills All These 
Requirements 











MICRO as SWITCH 
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This is a competent technical ad. It 
shows installation view, table of 
statistics and the types of voltage 
regulators available. Very good. 





“Plearble- 


CLARE "CUSTOM-BUILT" RELAYS 


Meet Most Exacting Unity Demands 





CLARE RELAYS 











Here is a fine type of advertising. 
My eye was caught by the drow- 
ings. The copy is pertinent, too. 


® Attention-getters in technical adver- 


tising are unnecessary. 


@ The top half of this ad is no good. 
© I don't like pictures of handsome 


We use a number of these. We are 
1 like 
This is 


very fomilior with their line. 
the suggested applications. 
good. 








AIR SWITCHGEAR 


This ad conveys a clear picture. 


This series has been very good. 
like the detailed sketches. 








This ad has 3 things which deserve 
praise: an interior view, an exterior 
view and an application picture of 
the product. A fine job. 














This ad does exactly what | think 
technical advertising should do. Ii 
shows the product, discusses impor- 
tant features and gives oscillograms. 
A fine ad. 





























interesting and .to the point. it is 
good because they show each of the 
different types of bus and discuss 
each briefly. 


BRICKBATS 


@ Here's another copywriter’s day- 


dream. 





men trying to sell a product or service. 


© I resent cockeyed’ drawings about 


the future. 


© Here is another company pttitt 
its Americanism on exhibit. 


Right down the alley because # 
provides interesting service svgge 
tions for the users of industrial ber 
teries. I'd read that column on bel 
tery voltage. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


This is in no sense a prediction that 
these levels of production and con- 
sumption will be reached and main- 
tained after the war, but close an- 
alysis will show that they really are 


7’ 
Ta fhe postwar period is an opportunity 
an gend a challenge to marketing men 
@ thor. 

By ARNO H. JOHNSON 
— ; 
aca |ppiector of Media and Research, 

Walter Thompson Company 

5A © p pany 
Cont 
— possible. 





HE postwar period will present to 
the people of this nation both an 
portunity and a challenge: 

An opportunity to develop and 
maintain a high level economy at 
maximum employment. An economy 
hich will be capable of providing, 
or the great mass of our population, 
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standard of living fully double our 
stwar level. 

A challenge to the people, to gov- 
mment, to industry and agriculture, 
nd to labor—to make sure that our 
lomestic conditions are such as to 
low and encourage this necessary 
high level of employment, productiv- 
ty and consumer demand. 

When I refer to a high level econ- 
my I am asking you to raise your 
ights to a goal considerably above 
he figures commonly used; to a na- 
ional production of goods and serv- 
kes of $200 billion annually in terms 
ut current 1944 prices compared with 
tewar peaks of about $100 billion 


tached in 1929 and again in 1940; 
® a national income of over $160 
iillion compared with prewar “pros- 


perity” 
0 con 
and ser 


with a 


evels of around $80 billion; 
mer expenditures for goods 
ces of $145 billion compared 
it $70 billion; to a retail 
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over $100 billion compared 
billion; to an employment 
llion persons excluding our 
army, compared with 46 
ployed in 1940, and to a 
nily income of about $50 
ompared with prewar levels 
week, an income justified 
ater productivity per man 
been demonstrated during 
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The figures may sound fantastic, 
just as fantastic as any belief at the 
time of Pearl Harbor that we could 
add $100 billion of war production 
without drastically reducing our over- 
all production for civilians. In fact, 
a leading group of economists, in Jan. 
1942, predicted that the war produc- 
tion program would necessitate a re- 
duction in the average standard of 
living in the United States to the 
lowest of depression levels of 1933. 
Actually consumers have increased to 
an all time peak, their purchases of 
goods and services and at the same 
time, have produced war materials in 
unprecedented volume. 

It is pretty generally recognized 
now that after the war we shall have 
to provide employment for at least 
57 million persons, a total of 11 mil- 
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arkets Must Be Created to Absorb 
ndustry's Productive Ability 


lion more than we employed in 1940. 
This is after allowing for a reduction 
of two million in the labor force, an 
expanded peacetime army of two mil- 
lion and unemployment at three mil- 
lion—a total peacetime labor force of 
62 million compared with a present 
labor force of 64 million. 

We have during this war, demon- 
strated that our productive ability per 
man is far higher than had been util- 
ized or even suspected under prewar 
conditions. In two peak prewar years 
1929 and 1940 we employed about 
46 million persons and produced just 
under $100 billion of goods and serv- 
ices or at the rate of $2,100 per em- 
ployed civilian. The 52 million civil- 
ians now employed are producing 
goods and services in excess of $200 
billion per year or about $4,000 per 
man—almost double prewar. (The 
price level as measured by cost of 
living is now approximately the same 
as in 1929 but about 25 per cent 
above 1940.) On the basis of a 40- 
hour week instead of the present av- 





Arno H. Johnson 








erage near 45 hours, we have demon- 
strated we can produce at the rate 
of $3,500 per man. 


Make Work for Millions 


Now, if we return after the war 
to the 1940 level of $100 billion of 
total production of goods and services, 
as many think will be inevitable, our 
economy will be faced with the very 
serious consequences of two alterna- 


tives, or a combination of these: 


1. Spread the work or “make 


work” for 57 million people, which 
would lower our average productivity 
per man to the lowest of depression 
levels with a serious cutting of our 
standards of living, or 


, 


2. Allow a limited number of peo- 
ple to produce at their demonstrated 
capacity to produce, in which case 
only 28 million employed would be 
all that would be needed to produce 
for the whole economy, leaving around 


30 million unemployed. 


It is almost unthinkable that we 
should allow either ot these conditions 
to exist. For one thing, our 11 mil- 
lion returning soldiers and sailors will 
not be of a temperament either to 
stand for the widespread unemploy- 
ment of the last depression or to be 


content to subsist on a dole. 


Wage rates cannot be reduced sub- 


stantially without widespread labor 


unrest. In fact, there will be strong 


CHART 2 





resistance to any lowered weekly earn- 
ings, even through reduced overtime. 
The American Federation of Labor 
already, in its recent Postwar Plan, 
has taken a firm stand for restoration 
of the normal shorter work week 
without material reduction in weekly 
earnings, and for maintenance of a 
high level of national production and 
employment rather than an economy 
of scarcity. The A. F. of L., further- 
more, takes the stand that “employers 
have responsibility for taking the in- 
itiative in achieving and maintaining 
high levels of production and employ- 
ment.” 


Reduced Taxes? 


Taxes cannot be reduced to prewar 
levels since we will need to carry a 
national debt that probably will reach 
$300 billions or over, as well as to 
continue an expanded peacetime army 
and many other government expenses 
indicates will be diff- 


A fair estimate of 


which history 
cult to eliminate. 
the postwar annual needs of govern- 
ment, both federal and local is $28 
billion compared with $11 billion in 
1929, a stifling burden at any prewar 
level of under $100 billion of pro- 
ductivity, but a burden that could 
be handled nicely with an economy 
based on our demonstrated ability to 
produce at levels of $200 billion. 
With the 


levels, business profits would soon be 


increased wage and tax 


CHART 3 





non-existent under conditions of affyll ; 
return to prewar levels representingfempl 
an overall drop of volume to half offonstr 
present levels. If business profits dis. per 
appear entirely for any extended pe-fweek 
riod so, too, will disappear the op-fourct 
portunity for employment in_privatebillio 
industry regardless of promises andf{capab 
good intentions. Th 
It is entirely possible that we may) 7 
return to prewar levels of lower p 
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ductivity, high unemployment ani Vv 
lowered standards of living, but if we , 
| oy ewar 
do, it will be because we lack th 
a , , pat do 
vision, courage and will to take ad. a; 
: millio 
vantage of the opportunity which our 
; people 
war production has_brought to light 
‘ - ; war W 
This remarkable record of production 
. 1. produ. 
the “know-how” that has made po:-F 
 gmore 
sible doubled overall production, calls 4 
, s , 3 na 
for a revision of all former estimate 
of what is possible or desirable. Th 
., ins 
Obviously our common aim, if we : 
are to have a high level economy o By 
abundance, is maximum employmenge sen! 
—the opportunity for everyone wh nd en 
saad ' : , 5200 
wants to work and can work to gq 
a job at fair wages and fair workingf@t 2 
conditions. Is anything approaching?®¥*: 
full employment possible after th. Th 
war? So 
for 
Charts Tell Stor 
; Y The 
The following charts and figurtiinlimit 
which I shall review briefly demongf jj 
strate, I believe, that the opportunitihtandar, 
does exist for us to maintain near groups 
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HOW PRODUCTION AT FULL EMPLOYMENT CAN PROVIDE 
THE INCOME FOR INCREASED POST-WAR LIVING STANDARDS 


DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS RECEIPTS FROM PRODUCTION 
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But, the 57 million 


of affull employment. 
sentingfemployed must maintain their dem- 
half offonstrated high average productivity 


its disper man to justify their level of 
led pe-fweekly earnings and to provide the 
he op-§purchasing power to absorb the $200 
privatefbillion of goods and services they are 
es andfcapable of producing. 
These charts show: 


ve may; That We Will Have the Ability 
er pr and Capacity to Produce 
Pt We have demonstrated during the 
if we 


‘war that we are capable of producing 
‘Bat double the prewar levels with 52 














“hw illion employed. The 57 million 
_ : ra people seeking employment after the 
’ 'S™“Fvar will be capable of maintaining a 
— production level of $200 billions or 
ay oo more of goods and services annually 
| : i on a 40-hour week basis. 

mh. That We Will Have the Purchas- 

f ing Power to Buy 

Ae By maintaining or increasing the 
ovmengpresent levels of productivity per man 


nd employing 57 million people the 
§200 billion of production can gen- 
rate an equal revenue or purchasing 


hin wer. 






























































On an expanding the wealth basis 
requires 
DOUBLED CONSUMER DEMAND 
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DOUBLED PURCHASING POWER 
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capable of at least doubling present 
consumption without reaching ex- 


can justify through our improved abil- 
ity to produce. 

But, to have the high level of con- 
sumption of goods necessary to main- 
tain this high level of production and 
employment will require mass educa- 
tion—the full utilization of advertis- 
ing, merchandising and salesmanship 
to make the demand insistent. 

CuHart No. 1 enables us to review 

(Continued on page 60) 
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oacl - cesses in standards of living. Cer- 
That We Must Create the Demand tainly the standards of living of the 
So That There W ill Be a Market $50 per week family are not extrava- 
for the Full Production gant, yet our own domestic civilian 
The ability to consume is almost consumption can be doubled by rais- 
hgueiinlimited. Figures on consumption ing the average standards of our great 
demongot all items making up the living masses of population from the prewar 
rtunittandards of different family income $25 per week level to the $50 per 
1eat'eroups show that our population is week level which we have proved we 
HARI CHART 5 
———_—————4 
INCRE STANDARDS 
a Doubling of national consumption of consumer goods and services is entiraly 
Tr Ind — possible in a post-war high level economy of a $200 billion national product 
. — Consumption can be increased if purchasing power ts maintained through 
165.0 isco full employment at present levels of productivity 
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HOW MARKET FOR CONSUMER GOODS AND 
SERVICES CAN EXPAND WITH INCOME 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES PER FAMILY 1941 
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D-Day Suggests Start 
Of Postwar Marketing 


Lends New Note to NIAA 


Eastern Regional Conference 


NDUSTRY Plans for Progress, was 
the theme of the Eastern Regional 
the National Industrial 
held in At- 


The con- 


conference of 
Advertisers Association 
lantic City, June § and 6. 
ference, a venture 
sored by six eastern chapters, Tech- 


cooperative spon- 
nical Advertising Association, Boston; 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council, Western New England; In- 
Association of 


dustrial Advertising 


New York; Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, Newark; Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers, Philadelphia and 
Maryland Industrial Marketers, again 


attests to the success of regional meet- 
Attendance at the two-day 
meeting was nearly 400. 

Under the direction of Jack Dillon, 
Eastern advertising manager, News 
week, and C. E. Gischel, president, 
Industrial Marketers of New Jersey, 
chairman, the was 
to help industrial 


Ings. 


general program 


designed advertis 


Dinner meeting 





ing managers clarify their plans for 
the postwar period. 

Significantly, the morning of the 
second day brought word of the Al- 
Europe. This 
mentous occurrence lent a note of 
finality to postwar planning, suggest- 
perhaps postwar started 


lied invasion of mo- 


ing that 
June 6. 


Galaxy of Speakers 


Speakers on the program included: 
Frederic I. Lackens, president of 
NIAA; Adin L. Davis, advertising 
manager, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corporation; James S. Mc- 
Cullough, advertising manager, Phila- 
delphia Division, The Yale and Towne 
Mf g. Philip E. Wilcox, 
consulting and industrial 
designer; John E. Wiley, chairman of 
the board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc.; James W. Irwin, executive staff, 


Company; 
engineer 


at Eastern Regional Conference, addressed by Senator Murray 
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National Dairy Products Corporation 
William A. Hart, director of adver. 


tising, E. I. duPont de Nemours § 


Company; Marvin Bower, partner 
McKinsey & Company; Daniel Mape 
vice-president in charge of engineer. 
ing and development, Walter Kidé 
& Company; Arno H. Johnson, direc 
tor of media and research, J. Walte 
Thompson Company; Walter A. Bow 


advertising and public relations man 
ager, Carrier Corporation, and th 
Hon. James E. Murray, U. S. Senator 
from Montana. 


Job for Advertising Men 


Senator Murray, who is chairman of 
the Senate’s Special Committee 
Study Problems of Small 
cited the strategic position of adver. 
tising men in their ability to helg 
industry, the government, and to pr 
tect the consumer by standing guar 
over the ethical conduct of | 


Business 


DUSINESS 


In pointing out the job for adver 
tising men, Senator Murray - said 
“There is still much confused thinkin 
among our people regarding the sort of 
world we are to help build after th 
war. Unless you and I undertake ' 
shed light on this subject and do i 
unselfishly, with no ulterior political 
there is no 1S 


or economic mot i ves, 


surance that our sacrificed 
might not prove to be as futile 4 
those of the first World War. 


(Continued on page 78 
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nan of A‘! citizens of the United States 
tee to it a disadvantage in_ personal 
sles negotiations with Latin American 
Are we lacking in a 
o hela knowledge of the Latin American 
Is there an unfavorable 


adver§ business men? 


to pro- psychology? 
reaction to our customary methods of 
personal salesmanship on the part of 
Latin Americans? 

said’ In short, are we losing business be- 
inking™ cause we can’t adapt ourselves to the 


sortofg Latin American viewpoint and sense 
rer thi of fitness? The opinion seems to be 
take t@ quite widespread that the United 


1 do i@ States suffers by comparison with Eu- 


, 
yoOliticam Tope in 


this respect. 


no 3% §=Certainly, superficial appraisal af- 
icrifices™l fords a basis for such a conclusion. 
tile The Latin American resembles the 


Both have 
manner and 


European in many ways. 
similar formality of 
thought and a mutual distaste for 


haste and “‘high pressure” in business 





iffairs. Latin America’s laws are 





based upon the Napoleonic Code. Its 
culture stems from Madrid, Paris, and 
Rome 


In these and other particulars, there 
8a sharp divergence from our own 
traditions which are chiefly the out- 
growth of Anglo-Saxon influence, 


transplanted to a new environment. 









Breeziness No Help 


Some of the attributes we have come 
regard as assets are not necessarily 
considered in the same light abroad. 
Pep and breeziness, in themselves, are 
of no antage in Latin America. 

We n even delve a little deeper 
into th 
siderat 


*xporter to trade upon his pseudo-kin- 


ship with the Latin American. Manu- 
facturers in 


upon a; 
“gn trade than is the case in our own 
“ountry where the domestic market 
account 
all sales 
Markets of 
enough 


ubject and find another con- 
that impels the European 


Europe are dependent 


ch larger percentage of for- 






tor perhaps 90 per cent of 
The home 
absorb 





the average. 





cannot 





Europe 





their own manufactures to 
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“| Psychological’ Sales Barriers 
“In Latin America — Theory vs. Fact 


e@ American exporters needn’t worry 
about European mannerisms. Just tell 
Latin Americans about your product— 
if it will serve their needs, they'll buy. 
Latin Americans are aware of in- 
herent better quality of U.S. products. 
Good salesmanship as practiced at 
home, common courtesy and an effort 
to rid ourselves of the myth of in- 
feriority, will enable anyone to get 
by in Latin America. 


employ their established industrial 
capacity. 

It is easy to see that under this 
compulsion, European manufacturers 
have done everything they could to 

themselves with 
Many firms have sent their 
most capable men abroad, and these 
men often marry into influential fam- 


ilies and become permanent residents. 


ingratiate overseas 


buyers. 


In contrast to this, I know one 































American who has lived and done 
business in a Latin American country 
for the past 30 years. He lives in 
the American colony and has no social 
contacts elsewhere. He speaks noth- 
ing but English. His wife and sons 
are typical Americans and two of the 
latter are serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


Future Not Dismal 


If we went no farther with our 
analysis we should be obliged to take 
a dismal view of the future prospects 
of United States trade with Latin 
America. It would appear that we 
are not capable of meeting and over- 
coming the competition of European 
manners, European products, and Eu- 
ropean business methods. Such a con- 


(Continued on page 92) 


L. J. (Jack) Dillon "Newsweek," assistant general conference chairman, NIAA Eastern 
Regional Conference, playing host to several ladies at the Publishers’ Reception. Seen 
here with Jack are (I. to r.) Mrs. Fay Keyler, Miss Henrietta Stern, instructional manual 
copy writer and editor of the Women in Industrial Advertising Department of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING; Mrs. Granville Fillmore and Mrs. John M. Krings 
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Ideas for Machine Tool Advertising 


Spring from Unique Clinic 


UPPOSE a group of Peoria, IIl., 
housewives at their regular Friday 
afternoon bridge social and hen party 
came up with the idea of inviting all 
the manufacturers of, say, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, refrigera- 
tors and ranges to be their guests 
at a local hotel for a couple of days 
so that the respective “domestic en- 
gineers” could tell the assembled 
builders just what they did not like 
about their various products. Incon- 
ceivable? Ridiculous? 

Maybe so;-but that is virtually 
what happened in Detroit a few 
weeks ago when the General Motors 
Corporation invited representatives of 
65 machine tool building companies 
to be its guests for a two-day clinic at 
which operating and maintenance 
problems on machine tools operated 
by GM divisions were dissected and 
analyzed for the 140 visiting machine 
tool engineers and designers. 


Nothing like such a conference is 
recorded in the annals of industrial 
marketing, and it may be the tipoff 
on the most logical way for a large 
buyer to put complaints and sugges- 
tions in the hands of his suppliers. 
Certainly the reaction to the meeting 
was most favorable. The machine 
tool companies hastily invited Harold 
Johnson, GM standards division head, 
who fathered the idea of the get-to- 
gether, to appear at their meeting in 
Cleveland the following week, and 
further regional meetings are now 
being lined up, one in Rockford, IIl., 
Sept. 7, and others as yet unscheduled 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Worces- 
ter, Mass.—all centers of the machine 
tool building industry. 


The idea was hatched back last fall 
when GM division heads began to do 
a little concentrated planning on 
postwar production. Mr. Johnson at 
that time decided to visit a number 
of the machine tool builders to see 
what they had on the drawing boards 
—machine tools being such a vital 
element of automotive production 
technique. It struck Johnson as he 
looked over some of the tool builders’ 
designs that they were not too fa- 
miliar with operating difficulties be- 
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ing experienced with present machines, 
and that if postwar models were to 
correct these deficiencies, both Gen- 
eral Motors and the tool builders 


would benefit if there were a detailed 
discussion of them. 


Realizing that on May 2 a repre- 
sentative group of the machine tool 
builders was meeting in Pittsburgh 
for an analysis of electrification 
problems with Westinghouse engineers 
—an annual event since 1936—and 
further that the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association was meeting 
in Cleveland the week following, it 
seemed a good idea to Johnson and his 
standards engineers to strike while the 
iron was hot, in other words in ad- 
vance of these meetings. So, around 
March 15, arrangements were initiated 
to invite a couple of the top engineers 
from each of 65 machine builders’ 
plants to Detroit on April 27 and 28. 
The ballroom at Hotel Statler was re- 
served for the occasion, dinner for the 
crowd ordered, and invitations issued 
to around 150 of GM’s own plant en- 
gineers’ electricians, maintenance ex- 
perts, and even a few works managers 
and general managers. 

Response was immediate and en- 
thusiastic, so much so that one of 
Johnson’s principal worries was how 
to accommodate the crowd and how 
to avoid trampling on the sensibilities 
of many representative machinery in- 
terests who could not be squeezed in. 
Meanwhile he set about to corral 
about 100 lantern slides from the va- 
rious division plants to show actual 
troubles encountered in operating and 
servicing typical machines, taking 
pains to avoid adverse reflections on 
any one make or model. 

As Johnson told the meeting, “We 
will not attempt to make suggestions 
for a cure, believing that the machine 
tool builders’ organizations are cap- 
able of correcting the faults we will 
point out in a satisfactory manner 
best suited to their particular ma- 
chines. In most cases, the necessary 
correction is obvious.” 

The conference provided GM with 
the opportunity not only to direct its 
complaints right into the laps of the 
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User and makers discuss common problems 
—advertising managers get “tell-all” ideas 
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— By A. H. ALLEN 

















men who supervise the design and con. 
struction of key metalworking tool, 
but also to supply GM divisions’ an. 
swers to 10 questions most frequently 
asked by the tool builders themselves 
in their attempts to sound out cup 
tomer thinking. 










These questions dealt with such 
things as: 










Standardization: of hydraulic equip. 
ment, electrical controls, start and 
stop buttons, grinding wheel hok 
sizes, turret lathe turrets, drill pres 
spindle noses, bearings, motor mount- 
ings, leveling blocks, operating con- 
trols, tapers, chucks, bearings, model 
designations, etc. More standardiz- 
tion and uniformity on all these is 
sought. 


Increased feeds and speeds: mor 
powerful machines are wanted, 
handle new developments in cutting 
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OU 
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tools and new techniques such as su-f the 
perspeed milling. he solu 
' ; em for 
Hyraulic vs. mechanical feeds wae th 
while hydraulic systems are pref. ae 
ferred where variable speeds must be ndily 





handled, GM engineers note a trend 
away from hydraulics because of sen- 
ous maintenance problems and ima: 
cessibility. They report maintenance 
of hydraulic systems one of thei 
worst problems today. 
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Electric controls: preference 1s 0 
dicated for full electrical controls pr 
viding they are dependable, accessible 
and protected against dirt and dam 



















age. To fee 
Finishes: present “emergency” f0-ff ®quir 
ishes on machine tools are definiteygP¥ng r 
vetoed. Engineers want lighter l. Pre 
ors and smoother finishes on machi 39 mj 
equipment. Fen on 4 
Accuracy: generally believed © peMllion a, 
satisfactory at the moment | soa 
Chip dis posal: strong neimensiy ** Pro, 
against present methods were © ete. 
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pressed, milling and drilling 
lathes and grinders all leaving ™™ 
to. be desired. What engir 
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mevelo Me col aealUlait-lat 


The second 





in a series of articles examining 


he postwar prospects of American industries 


OU and a lot of other people in 
the U. S. A. have generally taken 
% solution of the food supply prob- 
granted. The industry has 
ever been a “glamour child” in the 
you 
adily think of. Its three major divi- 


m for 


me sense as many others can 


ons; (1) food producing (agricul- 
ure), (2) food processing (canning, 
ncking), (3) food distribution 
wholesaling, retailing), have so kept 
ae with growing population that, 
hor to rationing, we could go to the 
brner grocer, butcher, or other retail 


utlet and satisfy our own particular 


eds or cravings according to our 
ket be k. 

To feed the United States in 1941, 
tequired, in round figures, the fol- 


Wing resources: 

l. Producing (agriculture) 

30 million men, women and chil- 
“non 6 million farms covering 300 
ullion ac (1944 acreage will jump 
» about 380 million acres). 

2. Pr ng (canning, packing, 

etc 

Uver a million men and women in 
me 50, food plants. In these 
; Per cent of the total production 
ms in 15 per cent of the plants. One 
i every four plants is processing 

MS of variety or another. 
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By M. A. WILLIAMSON 
Publisher, ‘Food Industries" 


e Food processors called upon to beat all previous records. Last year's produc- 
tion 38 per cent greater than that of 1939. Processing operations changing 
from old batch method to continuous production. 


@ Quick-frozen foods last year totaled 960 million pounds. 


Sixteen hundred 


dehydration plants had 1943 output of 1% billion pounds valued at $800 million. 


3. Distribution * (wholesalers,  re- 


tailers, etc.) 

One and 

women in retail food stores number- 
ing over 600,000 outlets. One out 
of every three retail stores is a food 
store. One dollar out of every $3 
of family expense goes for food. 
50 food 
processing firms including bakeries, 
canneries, cereal manufacturers, con- 
fectioners, dairies, dehydrators, meat 
packers, quick-freezers, sugar refiners, 
and soft beverage makers and bottlers 
plus information taken from Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board statistics, Paul 
Willis, president of A.G.M.A., _re- 
cently stated that food production 
rose 24 per cent between 1939 and 
1943 while processing of food in- 
creased more rapidly. Since 1940 in- 
crease in processing was six per cent; 
in 1941, 18 per cent; in 1942, 32 per 
cent; in 1943, 38 per cent. In 1944, 
food processors will be called upon 
to beat all previous records. 


million or more men 


Based on an analysis of 


The statistical man consumes an 
average of 1,645 pounds of food per 
year. Multiply this by the total pop- 
ulation and it is easily seen why it 
requires upwards of 400 billion pounds 
of food annually just for our own 
needs plus some for export. With 
all this tremendous production, there 
rarely has been an exportable excess 
greater than 10 per cent—more nearly 
eight per cent. 

Today we are in an all-out war, 
with an Army and Navy of some 10 
million scattered to all parts of the 
globe. These Armed Forces must be 
fed. A soldier on active duty re- 
quires about 25 per cent more food 
than his counterpart in civilian life. 
Slightly more than 30 per cent in- 
crease is needed in calculating Armed 
Force food requirements since the 
added percentage represents losses in 
transit and otherwise. Our greatly 
increased labor army requires still 
greater quantities of foods, and with 
an increased income, is spending more 


for better and better foods. 
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Europe to Be Fed 


Our Allies, England, Russia, China 
and others, need help in the form of 
food. The conquered territories need 
food. You can quickly see that our 
problem is not how we can care for 
our own people at home or abroad, 
civilian or Armed Forces, but one of 
global proportions reaching out to the 
staggering total of nearly 200 mil- 
lion individuals. 

Unlike other war material whose 
production will be cut back sharply 
when the shooting war ends, the needs 
for more and more food will continue 
for from three to five years. Food 
supplies will still be needed for our 
policing Army and Navy, for our 
Allies, and in helping conquered ter- 
ritories back to their normal status. 


It is becoming plainer why our 
complacent attitude toward food has 
been badly shattered. Today we have 
rationing, we have shortages, we have 
Lend-Lease. We have, in short, a 
situation wherein food has _ been 
brought out in front as our Number 
One problem—both nationally as well 
as internationally. 

Fortunately for all of us, forces 
have been at work in the food field 
as a whole that definitely promise to 
revolutionize this oldest of industries. 
The past 15 years have seen greater 
and farther reaching technological de- 
velopments in the food field than in 
all recorded world food history prior 
to 1929. 


Continuous Processing 


The food processing industry is 
emerging from the old batch method 
era to one of continuous production 
under exacting engineering controls. 
Old methods of preservation are merg- 
More is 


known about nutrition and nutritional 


ing in streamlined design. 


Examining frosted foods in test kitchen 
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needs. Better 
methods of grow- 
ing, new varieties 
of products to be 
grown, new 
combinations of 
products are be- 
ing offered con- 
taining food items 
not heretofore 
considered as 
good foods. Many 
of these new developments will ulti- 
mately effect retail food distribution 
in such a way as to render many of 
our present day distribution practices 


M. A. Williamson 


obsolete. 


Food Engineeering Grows 


One of the most significant devel- 
opments of the past 15 years and one 
destined to have a very profound ef- 
fect on the future of the food field 
is the rapid growth of the food tech- 
nologist or food engineer. I am not 
referring primarily to the man in the 
when mentioning food 
Rather, I am_ seeing 
him as a practical plant 
man, one who is responsible for this 
revolution from the older batch pro- 
duction basis to the new streamlined 


laboratory 
technologists. 
operating 


continuous production method. 

In the 10 years just passed, the food 
technologist or food engineering group 
has grown into a strong association, 
The Institute of Food Technologists, 
numbering upward of two thousand 
members. We have a score or more 
of universities, schools and colleges 
teaching definite courses in food tech- 
nology or food engineering with more 
planning courses that eventually will 
give us an annual crop of many hun- 
dreds of specially trained food proc- 
operating men and 


essing plant 


women. 


Practically all foods for human 
consumption are processed in one form 
or another. The fresh fruits and 
vegetables offered for sale are, in many 
cases, given almost as many process- 
ing steps in preparation for the market 
as will be found in the preparation of 
the same item for canning, freezing, 
some other 


drying, dehydrating or 


form of preserving. 


Freezing Needs Control 


method of food 
preservation has been known for a 


Applied haphazardly 


and without proper controls in prep- 


Freezing as a 
long, long time. 


aration for freezing, during freezing 
and after, it resulted in inferior prod- 
ucts that were in many instances un- 
palatable and in others a downright 
menace to the health and well being 
of those who consumed them. 
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indifk< rent 
demands, economic losses and the like 

forced producers of frozen foods t H. 
improve their products but it wa 
not done on an industry-wide sca 
until such men as Clarence Birdsey, 


Consumer complaints, 


and Harden F. Taylor, realizing th 
full value of freezing as means of food 
preservation, saw the possibilitics 
giving the public a superior product 
having all the properties and most off By B 
the nutritive values of the fresh: 
variety plus the added ones of conve we-+ 
nience, availability and ease of prepz- 
ration. 

Thus “quick-frozen foods” came 
the American dinner table, first in 
the form of sea food, then in rapid suc- 
cession, meats, fowl, fruits, vegetable§@ Ni 
and now entire dishes such as baked§ those 
beans, stews or what have you. Engi-fencour 
neering research, chemical research when 
biological research, nutritional studiesJ sumed. 
growing or producingfthat s 
to give the best viewp« 


exhaustive 
studies undertaken 
variety of raw materials, continuing}so tha 
packaging and merchandising studie{meet 

—all contributed to the present-dayfsively, 
Result: 
on 01 


success of quick-frozen foods. 
Millions in Research 
reason. 
Literally millions of dollars ha‘ el passes, 
been and are still being spent in te-fadopt 
search and development work onfable { 
quick-frozen food products and othefknown 
millions are being spent in promoting{ Bui), 


these highly improved products Ol ment f 
consumers. The results are best toldfour jp 
in the rapid growth as expressed | possibl. 
terms of production. In 1938 thefand cop 


total was slightly over 169 millionfjor}, ol 
pounds, while in 1943, it passed theB actor 
960 million pounds mark. ments 

The rapid growth, accelerated by{manuf: 
today’s conditions, gives clear indica-ffabrica 
tions that further advances will bfvate s 


made with 1944 showing somewhertranspc 
between 25 and 30 per cent increas make 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Quick-freezing fish fillets commercially 
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How Changing Conditions Will Affect 
Machinery and Equipment Marketing 


By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Manager, Industrial Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 


Part One of Two 


@ No one can correctly set down 
those exact conditions which will be 
sales 


encountered by management 


when peacetime operations are re- 
sumed. What counts now, however, 1s 
that management readjust its 
viewpoint and condition its thinking 


so that plans may be in process to 


sales 


meet the changing situation aggres- 
sively, intelligently and resourcefully. 
Results will come through a recogni- 
tion of all the forces at work and a 
reasonable evaluation of them as time 


‘Ipasses, together with a readiness to 


adopt new methods based on “prob- 
futures” rather than “well- 


Builders of machinery and equip- 
ment form the physical foundation of 


‘four industrial structure. They make 


possible the preparation of all goods 
and services required by the consumer, 
both of a perishable and durable char- 
acter. They supply all those instru- 
ments which recover raw materials, 
manufacture through processing and 
fabrication, furnish public and pri- 
vate services such as power, light, 
transportation and water service, and 
make possible all modern construc- 
tion work. 


Production Equipment Is Wealth 


What the machinery and equipment 
builder produces represents durable 
goods requiring capital investment. 
As mechanization proceeds, and labor 
fates over the years steadily advance, 
4 continuously increased proportion 
of our physical wealth will be made 
up of production equipment. If this 
imple fact, involving private capital 
mvestrnent, was better understood by 
the great mass of our citizens, through 
the power of the press, it would go 
‘ar to reestablish the idea that private 
Capit resources are 
chic prosperity. 


necessary to 


Unless the machinery and equip- 
ment builder is active and prospers, 
ur whole business economy is neither 
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e New processes, higher wage levels, obsolescence of equipment, competition, 
manpower and government—all will have a profound effect on the marketing 
of industrial products. Sales and advertising managers should consider these. 


permanently active nor prosperous. He 
cannot divorce his attention from the 
activities of the producer of consumer 
goods for he looks to the latter for 
his market. He must understand and 
follow the progress, trends and fu- 
tures in the field of consumer goods 
so as to know their present and future 
demands for production facilities, for 
he must be prepared to furnish what 
they need. Conversely, by his ability 
to design, build and apply new types 
of machinery and equipment, he can 
directly affect the advance of the 
producer of consumer goods by en- 
abling the latter to make current and 
new products, better and cheaper. 

The business problems facing the 
builder of machinery and equipment 
differ little from the problems facing 
the producer of consumer goods, ex- 
cept for these outstanding facts: 


War Restricts Demand 


Due to the war, producers of many 
classes of consumer goods, particularly 
durable consumer goods, have been 
faced with a greatly restricted de- 
mand, representing a 
large and increasing 
pent-up demand. Most 
suppliers of producer 
goods, such as machin- 
ery and equipment, due 
to the program of con- 
ducting a mechanical 
war, have far outdis- 
tanced prewar produc- 
tive rates, either by 
building prewar prod- 
ucts or war implements. 

The builder of ma- 
chinery and equipment 
at all times is faced 
not only with problems 
encountered in any bus- 


iness, but also invari- 


ably with a variety of technical and 
engineering problems. The apparatus 
he builds is for use as a part of all 
sorts of technical processes and must 
be engineered not only as to design, 
but also as to application and use, so 
his sales problem is always one of sell- 
ing profit-making results, rather than 
a product to render personal satis- 
faction. 

Those companies which will lead in 
the future are the ones which today 
are conscious of existing trends, fol- 
low them closely as they take factual 
form, do the planning and reach deci- 
sions as to products and services to 
be furnished, and plan the character 
of marketing organization required. 
Times of rapid change develop busi- 
ness leaders, who make intelligent 
“guesses,” reach decisions and act. 
After they succeed we say these 
“guesses” were “wise decisions,” and 
those making them are leaders. 

Let us look at some of the changes 
affecting markets and marketing that 
should particularly interest the sup- 
plier of machinery and equipment 

(Continued on page 110) 





A "bull-session” between talks at the Eastern Regional con- 
ference: (I. to r.) E. Scott Pattison and Henry Sildorf, G. M. 
Basford Company; F. L. Gemmer, Aluminum Company of 
America, and Roger L. Wansley, pres. G. M. Basford Co. 
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Increasing the Efficiency 


Of Direct Mail Departments ; 


@ PERHAPS the things we have dis- 
covered about promotion-by-mail will 
not be news to you, but they have 
worked for us, and here they are: 

1. SEGREGATION. It pays to make 
direct mail a separate division of your 
department. The maintenance of 
lists, the constant checking and in- 
finite care that must be the foun- 
dation of a good direct mail operation 
cannot exist under divided respon- 
sibility and divided work. Make 
somebody responsible for the mainte- 
nance of lists. See that he or she 
realizes this responsibility. Prevent 
other jobs from not interfering with 
this important work. 

2. Take List Burtpinc SerRious- 
ty. We follow this procedure to 
make sure that our lists are always 
up-to-date and always accurate. A 
mail campaign is only as good as its 
list, provided, of course, you use care- 
fully planned material, tailored to the 
specific job. Four years ago we killed 
85,000 plates and then started from 
scratch. The reason for this was be- 
cause too many good inquiries were 
going to waste and too many sales- 
men’s trips were a total loss. There 
were a lot of company names on our 
list that, due to physical plant lay- 
outs, size of plant, or kind of pro- 
duction, could not use our type of 
machinery. Names had been added 
to the list over a period of many 
years, some by this executive and 
some by that executive who would 
say, ‘these names ought to be on our 
mailing list” and on they went. 


Scrapped Plates Aid War Effort 


The only medicine for such a con- 
dition is an overdose of a purgative. 
Then start to rebuild a sound and ac- 
curate list. Before turning all our 
plates into scrap, we ran off galleys of 
every name on our list. We hired a 
young man who had list-building ex- 
perience and sent him out to work 
with our sales representatives. We 
maintain territorial lists on duplicate 
3 x S-inch cards in each representa- 
tive’s ofice. This young man would 
stop in each representative’s office for 
several days or two weeks if necessary. 
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By JAMES S. McCULLOUG 


Advertising Manager, Philadelphia DivisionfBy V 





James S. McCullough 


He would sort every name on those 
galley sheets according to the sales- 
man’s recommendations. Then mas- 
ter lists of basic industries were dou- 
ble checked against the names finally 
selected to be sure no prospects were 
left off. This job took about nine 
months, but its cost was compara- 
tively little for the results obtained. 


Mailing Lists Purged 


Our list emerged from this purge 
strong and clean and consisting of 
50,000 names. The point is this: We 
knew it was right, our representatives 
knew it was right and we were all 
happy. Results justified the effort 
during the first month. 

It’s a big job to build a list prop- 
erly, and one second after the last 
plate has been cut, a certain percent- 
age of the list is “off the beam.” 
Here’s the way we believe we've licked 
the addition and correction bugaboo. 

Each representative is boss of the 
list in his territory and never is a 
name added or removed without his 
authorization. I mentioned that each 
representative has duplicate cards. 
Each card is arranged to give all the 
dope we need as to type of industry, 
product classification-user, prospect, 
etc. One card is buff, the other blue. 
When a correction is in order, the 
representative removes his buff card, 
writes on the change such as a differ- 
ent name, change of address, etc., and 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company Direct 
El. di 


mails it to our advertising depart. 
ment. He holds the blue card in his 
file until the plate has been correctedfig T}, 
when two new duplicate cards are ref. pi. 
turned. Then his blue card is rfp. | 
moved and that change has been comf.oied , 
pleted. In the case of a final “takditie. 
off” the representative sends in hig. 4:., 
marked-up buff card and destroys hig... ¢} 
blue card immediately. Each reprg;. _.. 
sentative has a pad of “Add to List’f..), 4 
slips that he sends in for all new,.. ope 
names to be added, keeping a carbon; | 
in his file until the two file cardfoys 
are received. tell 
All mail returns are listed and sen@What ; 
to representatives for checking befor@jenkins 
removal. Also all new names thafadverti 
we are able to pick up at our hom#down 
office are submitted. In no case is tones < 
name added or removed without ¢t 
representative’s O.K. How do we ge 
the cooperation from the representa 
tives? Principally it’s this—constan 
work with representatives on the lis 
problem, plus the fact that they arg... oni 
thoroughly sold on the job that direc.) prot 
mail will do for them, which is &f....) 
pendent upon a good list. ie by 
3. Drop Your INHIBITIONS. ExXfeoast 
periment around with types of direcfevidenc 
mail to prove to yourself just thdhis drea 
kind of a letter that does the besfthe ver 
job. Don’t you think your represent fimediate 
atives would be happy to get inquiney’ y.- 
up to 40 per cent of this list? Well happen 
it can be done. TI’ll tell you thi bightm: 
much. I feel I’m slipping if I dong © 
get 10 per cent returns. We get 
good many inquiries, many asking 10 
a representative to call at once, oth 
ers specifying exact product neede 
and requesting price at once. W 
have found that gadget letters, we 
conceived and handled without 2%fthe un 
splash of color on company of disflother ex 
tributor’s letterheads, pull the best pany ha 
Here is another point worth consid fparedne: 
ing. Where possible, tie in your lociffadvertis; 
representative or distributor with course. 
campaign. Run the letter on his? Th, 
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tionary and have the returns 20 hay grov 
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Advertising Man Takes Larger 
Part in Management Councils 


By WILLIAM A. HART 


Director of Advertising 
E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


@ The young advertising man, sitting 
in his lonely office, dreams of the day 
when the company president, or the 
board of directors, calls him in on the 
double-quick. He visualizes himself 
dashing down the hall or up the stairs 
nto the conference room and finding 
his management pale and haggard, 
with their hair mussed and their col- 
ars open. A great emergency, a great 
crisis has arisen. And the president 
ays, “Ah, thank God, Jenkins is 
here! Jenkins, my boy, we need you. 
Tell us, tell us, 
Jenkins!” Jenkins, the young 
advertising manager, thereupon sits 
down and in quiet, well-modulated 
tones outlines a brilliantly conceived 
plan which has been evolving in his 
mind for many months. 

It is obvious at once that his mar- 
velous, all-inclusive plan will not only 
ave the company from bankruptcy 
but quickly quadruple its sales, solve 
ll problems from production to per- 
sonnel, and, of course, attract favor- 
ible headlines in newspapers from 
coast to coast. As a result of this 
evidence of his brilliance, Jenkins in 
his dream is named a vice-president at 
the very least. He is voted an im- 
mediate bonus of $100,000. 

Yes, it’s a dream. If it actually 
mppened, it might prove to be a 
nightmare! 


§ Advertising Manager Growing 


In practice, as we follow our daily 
foutine, we find the part the adver- 
ising manager plays in his firm’s 
policy depends on many things: on 
the understanding and enthusiasm 
other executives in his particular com- 
pany have for advertising; on the pre- 
paredness and qualifications of the 
advertising man himself and, of 
‘ourse, on factors in the outside world. 


The position of advertising manager 


WS grown in importance as advertis- 


ing’s effectiveness has been demon- 
‘trated through use. Stop and con- 
ider what it means when total ad- 
‘ertising expenditures in 1943 were 
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at least 30 per cent over 1942. 1943 
will prove to be the year in which 
advertising was most used, with 1941 
the next largest. 

The use of all forms of advertising 
have increased in the last 10 years. 
The greatest increase has, of course, 


William A. Hart 


occurred in radio expenditures, which 
had an increase of 258 per cent. 

In 10 years, general magazine ex- 
penditures show an increase of 98 
per cent.; farm paper, 102 per cent.; 
newspaper, 30 per cent., and for busi- 
ness paper, 150 per cent. 





Note: Radio, general magazine and 
farm paper figures: source, Publishers In- 
formation Bureau. Newspaper: source, 
L. D. H. Weld of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Business papers: source Market Data 
Book, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Advertising Also Growing 


Advertising has also grown in 
breadth; in the variety of tasks which 
it is able to accomplish. This has been 
logically speeded up by the war needs. 

1. Advertising in wartime is neces- 
sary to maintain channels of commu- 
nication, 

By providing revenue it keeps alive 





business and technical papers, radio, 
magazines and newspapers. 

These channels are necessary for re- 
porting industrial developments, pro- 
cesses and knowledge of methods to a 
country heavily engaged in maintain- 
ing war production. 

These channels are necessary to the 
government’s communication with 
the public, viz., sale of War Bonds, 
salvage and scrap drives, paper con- 
servation and salvage drives, food con- 
servation, fat salvage, and blood 
donors, to name only a few. 

Channels are also necessary for 
maintenance of morale. 


Advertising in War Time 


2. Advertising in wartime is neces- 
sary for the national good because 
it: 

Maintains the business fabric of the 
nation. 

Maintains high standard of public 
wants or desires. 

Maintains goodwill while engaged 
in war work. 

Promotes use of existing, less 
known products. 

Encourages dealers to sell available 
materials. 

Encourages wartime savings for 
peacetime purchases. 

Trade name advertising helps to 
maintain competitive positions with 
other manufacturers who may not be 
completely engaged in war work, or 
who have a non-restricted line to ad- 
vertise and sell. 

Continuance of advertising is essen- 
tial if a manufacturer is to utilize 
plant capacity (sometimes increased) 
after the war, and provide jobs for 
returning soldiers. 

Advertising makes possible radio, 
newspapers, mass circulation maga- 
zines, and farm and technical press, 
free from government subsidy. 


We have seen the public attitude 
towards advertising slowly undergo a 
very decided change in character. 
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Virtually every government agency 
with something to sell has called for 
increasing use of advertising tech- 
niques since Pearl Harbor; and these 
techniques, long employed by success- 
ful merchandisers, have been cheer- 
fully placed at the disposal of our 
government. As a result, there are 
new friends of advertising among 
government officials as well as business 
men who previously had had little un- 
derstanding of its true functions. 


Now, all of this places advertising 
inen and women in a very ironic and 
amusing position. The position is 
that the dream of the young adver- 
tising man may come true. What is 
more, it may come true on a broader 
scale than we realize! 

There is every believe 
that from now on the advertising man 


reason to 


can and will—in fact, must—assume 
4 position of increasing importance in 
our national life. 

We are facing a period of increased 
competition, as expanded production 
facilities vie with each other for mar- 
kets. Businesses that do not take 
cognizance of the necessity of in- 
formed use of advertising will, in my 
opinion, find themselves outdistanced 
in the next period. 

Notice that I did not say “in the 
postwar world.” I am not at all sure 
that the ending of hostilities will, in 
itself, mark a new era. Rather, it 
will be just one factor in a period 
of change that we are now well into. 


I believe that we are entering an 
era in which business management will 
have an opportunity to rise to new 
heights of leadership, and will face 
the necessity of achieving greater effi- 
ciency, and giving better values than 
it has ever been able to produce in 
the past. 

The man who influences the inte- 
gration of advertising with other 
marketing tools of a firm may be a 
vice-president, an assistant to the 
president, a director of advertising, 
an advertising manager, or an assist- 
ant to the sales manager. 


It is logical to expect that a person 
qualified both by knowledge of the 
techniques of advertising, and by ap- 
preciation of overall problems of mar- 
keting and production should find a 
place of increasing responsibility in 
the councils of management, and 
should have an increasing part in the 
formulation of plans for those com- 
panies W hich are most progressive and 
succeessful in the coming period. You 
will notice that I still shy away from 
the term, “postwar period.” 

The problems of business — will 
probably not be basically different, 
though they may be considerably 
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more complex. For many years, the 
classical economists held that price 
was the sole competitive weapon. 
Gradually, a few of the more daring 
began to admit that service was im- 
portant, too. 

The war period has given us the 
experience of competition under price 
ceilings, and with more or less com- 
pulsory uniformity of service, and 
with demand always greater than the 
supply, it may well be that competi- 
tion, in the period ahead, will give us 
a continuance of much the same sort 
of parity of competitive conditions 
but with the buyer once again able 
to exercise his freedom of choice. 

Then the race will not be to the 
swift, but to those who are well- 
known, who have the most friends 
and who have people’s confidence, 
whether it be in a particular indus- 
try, in a community, or throughout 
the country as a whole. 


The problem can be resolved into 
four simple questions: 


1. How does your industry 
rate? 
2. How does your company 


rate? 

3. How do you know? 
4. What are you planning 
to do about it? 

If the advertising executive does 
not emerge as a responsible contribu- 
tor to the councils of management at 
this point, he has sadly missed a bril- 
liant and unprecedented opportunity. 
Because considerations such as these 
cannot be satisfied with a perfunctory 
increase in an advertising appropria- 
tion, all the representatives of man- 
agement must be alert and sensitive to 
public opinion and important deci- 
sions made with three points in mind. 
The effect on: 

1. Customer relations 
2. Employe relations 
3. Community relations 

Companies which “rate” 
these three scores will have 
less to worry about. But the 
problem of finding out 
whether an individual firm 
truly rates well is something 
else The advertising 
executive should know 
enough of the techniques de- 
veloped by competent re- 
search men and organizations 
to work with them in order 
to have a proper grasp of the 
information so as to use it 


well on 





again. 





properly. And it is also his 
job to help interpret the find- 
in manage- 


ings to others 


volved in helping to influence com 
pany planning, what should oy 
plan be? 

Since we do not operate in a vacy 
um, our plan will be determined jj 
large measure by the national and ip 
ternational realities of the era jig 
which we must operate. Our immedi 
ate task will be, first, to help distrib 








ute a vastly increased quantity ¢ 
merchandise to a waiting market an 
second, to educate an increasing num 
ber of Americans so that repeat busi 
ness will result, instructing them ; 
the advantages, qualities and uses o 
our products and reminding them o 
the manner in which, in a profit » 
ciety, business supplies them with th 
comforts and necessities of their dail} 
existence. 

We of the du Pont Company cil 
this, “Better Things for Better Liy 
ing through Chemistry.” Ad 
vertising in the period we face wil 
have a triangular job—distributing 
educating and, to use the word of ov 
good friend John E. Wiley, “produ 
tionizing”—which he defines as “using 
advertising methods to increase th 
eficiency of a company’s own emj 
ployes.” This is a phase yet to by 
developed by most of us. 





We must therefore prepare specif 
plans now to meet the immen 
problems of salesmanship and huma 
relations which lie before busines 
men, and we must obtain facts an 
figures to support our recommenda 
Help must come from every 
associates, th 


tions. 
source—our agency 
representatives of various media, thé 
markets themselves. We must havd 
more and more exact knowledge. 
Each man’s responsibility and pos- 
tion will be determined largely by his 
own knowledge and ability and vision. 


From a talk made before the Easter 


Regional Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Atlant 
City, June 5 
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If we of the advertising 
profession are to measure up 
to the responsibilities in- 








George A. Sawin, Jr., president, Technical Advertising 
Association, Boston, chairman of one of the sessio 
looks on while Daniel Mapes delivers his talk 
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Roland G. E. Uliman, President, The Roland 


6G. E. Uliman Organization, Philadelphia 





R. E. Lovekin, President, R. E. Lovekin Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia 


Editorial Achievement 
Competition Closes July 31 


@ Entries in the Seventh Annual 


se th Competition tor Editorial Achieve- 
ment sponsored by INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, must be in by July 31. The 
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competition, established in 1938, is to 
give recognition to the leadership for 
which business editors 


many paper 


have been noted, and to encourage 
every editor to raise even higher, the 


standards he has set for his paper. 


From the number of entries already 


made, this year’s contest promises to 
equal the popularity of the 1943 con- 
which the number of entries 


300. 


test in 


was nearly 


An extremely capable jury of ad- 
vertising managers, agency presidents 
ind a typographical expert, will judge 
A gallery of their 


the entries. por- 


traits accompanies this article. 
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Presentation of the awards will be 
made at the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association Conference at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
on Sept. 22 and 23. 
Official entry blanks upon which 


entries must be made, can be obtained 
from INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s New 
York or Chicago offices. 


19 Awards Will Be Given 


Nineteen awards will be made this 
year for the best work entered in six 
First Award and 
two Awards of Merit in each division 


classifications: one 
and one Special Award in classification 


six. The classifications are as follows: 


1. For the best series of articles or 
theme on a definite 
objective appearing in a series of issues. 


editorials on one 


2. For the best single editorial or 
article contributing to the advance- 
ment of the field served. 

3. For the best single issue of a 
publication devoted entirely or prin- 
cipally to a single subject or central 
theme of 
field served. 


major importance to the 
Entries in this classifica- 
tion will not be considered alone on 
their bulk or but rather 


on the merits of the project as to its 


elaboration, 


definite objective and the tangible evi- 
dence of results achieved or influenced. 
4. For the best illustrative 
(Continued on page 86) 


treat- 


<— 
J. Francis Matlack, Plant Manager, Edward 
Stern & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
—> 
LeRoy Garretson, Manager, Advertising, 


Leeds & Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia 





W. A. Fox, President, Fox and Mackenzie, 


Philadelphia 





R. C. Byler, Advertising Manager, SKF 


Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 





Theodore Marvin, Advertising Manager, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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“What 
Your 
Workers 


Really 
Think’ 


By EVERETT R. SMITH 
Director of Research, 
Macfadden Publications 


FEEL that this title is reminiscent 
of those famous lines from the poet 
Burns, “Oh wad some power the giftie 
gie us, to see oursels as ithers see us!” 
Some of you may recall that that 
poem had to do with a louse on a 
lady’s bonnet, and if we have some 
lice on our hats, let’s look at them. 


I want to try to tell you what your 
workers really think, not what we 
think they think, which is sometimes 
our approach. 

It has been my observation that in 
a great many companies the public 
relations directors do not really knou 
what the workers in their plants think. 
That is true in many where 
those companies are trying to do a 
good job in public relations. That 
the reasons why some 


cases 


may be one of 
of the best efforts in the direction of 
labor-management relations and in 
public relations fall short of scoring. 

As President Wriston, of Brown 
University, wrote in his recent book, 
“We must understand the other fel- 
low’s point of view—and go as far 
as possible to meet it.” I know that 
is what you want to do, and that is 
why I shall try to you some- 
thing of the other fellow’s point of 
view. 


give 


Let me tell you what I have been 
doing. For a considerable length of 
time I have been going to different 
cities, large and small, in different 
parts of the country, and visiting with 
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@ Editor's Note: Since industrial advertising managers have taken on more of 


the activities of personnel and public relations, this talk by Everett R. Smith 
will be found to be particularly helpful and timely. 


Its primary advantage is its down-to-earth discussion of what workers in in. 


dustry are thinking. It doesn’t paint a rosy picture of what management ha 
done to interpret industry to workers, but it handles the subject in such a way 
that wise management, without having to read between the lines, can determine 
what their workers want and can set up a program to give it to them. 


As one speaker said this 
morning, I do not like the word 
“labor.” By workers, I mean the 
workers in the factories, on the rail- 
roads, on the trucks—in brief, as 
someone put it, those who work with 
their hands as compared to us who 
work with our tongues. 


the workers. 


Talks to Workers in Homes 


I talk with them at their homes, 
not at the plants, and not at the bar 
or corner saloon. I tell them why I 


am there, and visit with them. I 
do not get their names from their 
companies. In fact, when I go into 


a city I deliberately keep away from 
the factories and from factory man- 
agement. At least, until I have fin- 
ished the job I have set out to do. 

These workers accept me for what 
I am and say I am, and talk frankly 
with me. I select them at random in 
the sections where the workers live. 
I spend anywhere from a half-hour or 
three-quarters of an hour up to two 
or three hours talking to a man and 
often his whole family. I have no 
set questions. I make no notes while 
I am there. After I leave them | 
hop into my car, beat it around the 
corner as fast as I can and write 
furiously. But I know that making 
notes there would stop them. 


These men talk to me so frankly 
that I have made it an absolute prac- 
tice not to mention any names, not 
to identify the company with which 
these men work, or even the cities. 

I do not ask specific questions. To 
get at what is really in the minds of 
men I don’t believe is possible to do 
by asking questions. Public opinion 
polls are very important and do get 
plenty of sound information on cer- 
tain specific questions, but people are 
too apt to give an answer whether 
they have one or not. 

Again, whatever we talk about to 
them should be in terms of reality 
to those men. 


As to capital, one of the things I 
have found, which should not be too 


surprising—but I find that it has sur- 
prised many—is the fact that quit 
generally the workers think that capi- 
tal, as they call it, is making two or 
three dollars net profit for every dol- 
lar which is paid out in wages. That 
is widespread throughout the country 
and is just as true in Indiana. 
Sometimes people say, “How can 
they get that way?” I say, “Do you 
ever read the union newspapers?” 
Here is a headline—‘“War profits 406 
per cent above peace!” This happens 
to be the “CIO News.” Look at the 
union papers. I am sometimes shocked 
to find out how few of management, 
and even public relations men, sub- 
scribe to the union newspapers. 


What About Profit? 


Now you and I know that that 
statement of profit ratios is not true 
We know that capital is not making 
two dollars profit for every dollar 
paid out in wages. 
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C. E. Gischel, director of product develor 
ment, Walter Kidde & Company, who to 
time out from his job to serve as gener 
conference chairman at the NIAA Easte™ 
Regional Conference held in Atlantic City 
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But that isn’t important. 


The im- 


portant thing is that the workers 
think it is true. That is the situa- 
tion we have to meet. That is a 


belief that is quite widespread. 


Foremen Not Respected 


Here are a few highspot 


points. 


One point brought up in almost every 


case is the matter 


other supervisory people. 
very critical of foremen. 


of foremen and 
They are 
They say 


3 man is made foreman and then he 


thinks he’s got to be a little god. He 


thinks 
around. 


he’s got 


to kick the 


men 


They say that the foremen are fre- 
quently not selected on the basis of 


ability. 
this story. 
shift. 


One man in Indiana told me 
He works on the night 
Along toward morning, after 


they had been working five or six hours 
pretty steadily, the man at the next 
machine came over to him to chat for 


2 couple of minutes. 


The young foreman came along and 
aid, “Hey, get back to your machine 


there! 


If the boss comes along and 


ses you here he’ll give me hell.” And 


the foreman walked on. 


This chap turned around and said 
to the other fellow, ““What’s the mat- 
ter with that guy, is he afraid of his 


ob? I’d be damned 


ob I was scared of.” 


I'd have a 


In other words, they had no re- 


sect for that foreman. 


That is one 


thing I find, a lack of respect for 


foremen in many Cases. 


Not in all. 


Believe Manpower Wasted 


that situation. 
ment. 
we do not 


‘ompany policy. 


men?”’ 


Well 


now, we 









It’s our fault. 
wisely 

they believe, and secondly, we do not 
train the foremen properly. 
we do not inform the foremen of our 


know 


that 


Another point brought out is waste 
of manpower. Men right here in In- 
diana have said that there would be a 
lot more production, and there would 
be less shortage of manpower if the 
men were efficiently used. 

They don’t blame the foremen for 
They blame manage- 

First, because 
select 


foremen, 


Third, 


These men say that either the com- 
pany policy is bad, or else the com- 
pany is falling down completely in 
‘raining the foremen in their policies. 
These men, the workers in your fac- 
tories, say ““Why doesn’t the company 
‘ave training programs for the fore- 


that is 


“one in a good many plants, but there 
re perhaps too many where it isn’t 


point. 
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one, and the men bring up that 


Another thing, 
the men feel that 
there is a lot of 
graft on the part of 
management. They 
feel that the “fat 
boys in the front of- 
fice” have a lot more 
besides these fat sal- 
aries they read about 
in the newspapers. 
When I first began 
to run into that I 
became very curious. 
Why do they think 
that? Over a period 
of months the pat- 
tern developed very 
clearly. L. Jackson, 

In so many cases 
the executives with 
whom these men 
come in contact are union executives. 
They see this fellow who gets into 
power in some unions becoming a 
grafter, and they think that the ex- 
ecutives in management, all execu- 
tives, are grafters. 

Another thing they mention is 
taxes. These men feel and say that 
20 per cent withholding tax hurts 
them a lot more than the 50 per cent 
tax on the high salaries of manage- 
ment. Incidentally, believe it or not, 
many of them think that management 
hangs on to part of that 20 per cent 
tax, and definitely onto part of the 
social security tax. “Of course, it’s 
the big boys higher up who are mak- 
ing all the money, and they’re inter- 
ested in us just as long as we work, 
and that’s all.” 


Cost-plus Contracts Breed Waste 


The men feel that there is a tre- 
mendous waste on cost-plus contracts. 
They say that it is to the interests of 
management to hire a lot of people 
they don’t need, let them hang 
around; buy a lot of materials they 
don’t need, let them rust. 

On the matter of cost-plus, one 
man said this, “The rumor went 
around that cost-plus was discon- 
tinued about Dec. 1 in our plant. I 
wouldn’t know, but I have seen pro- 
duction stepped up since that time.” 

In the matter of things that the 
management does for the men, safety 
protection, wage increases, plant facil- 
ities and comforts, most of the men 
say that those things have been 
forced by the unions, not by manage- 
ment. These men believe in their 
unions. Even in certain non-union 
plants I find workers who believe that 
the only protection against drops in 
the basic hourly wage after the war 
will be strong union activity. 





A luncheon group at the Eastern Regional conference (I. to r.) F. 


Grinnell Company; S. F. Johnson, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company; J. H. Watson, S. D. Warren Company; 
R. C. R. Noren and F. C. Noyes, Horton-Noyes Company, and 
R. P. Davidson, Bridgeport Brass Company 


Why? They do not believe that 
management is interested in them, or 
cares anything about them after the 
war. And that is what they are wor- 
rying about, what is going to happen. 


Jobs After the War? 


What is being talked about today? 
Jobs after the war. They do not 
expect that they will continue to 
have 50 and 60 hours of work a week, 
but they are worried as to whether 
the basic wages will be cut. They 
are wondering whether women are go- 
ing to be kept on in the factories and 
men let go, because the companies can 
hire women at lower rates. 

They worry about the other types 
of new employes who have come in 
during the war. One man said, “At 
the next machine to me is a fellow 
who is a barber. He came in here, 
got his training, and believe me, after 
this war production is over he’d bet- 
ter go back to being a barber!” 


Company Don't Tell Men 


But about postwar jobs, one man 
put it this way: “There are lots of 
rumors and gossip, the men are wor- 
ried about postwar, about jobs. No 
one has any idea what the company 
intends to do. All is a deep dark 
mystery. The company never tells 
a man anything, so that the men guess 
and start rumors.” 

That is widespread. Not in every 
plant, but in many—too many. One 
man said, “The company never tells 
us anything until after it happens. 
They wouldn’t tell us anyway.” 

Another one: “Industry, capital, or 
big business, hasn’t shown in the past 
that they give a tinker’s damn what 
happens to the laboring man.” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For Training 


By EUGENE DYNNER 


c 


males Manaaer 


The Dayton Rubber Mfa. C 


mp any 


mental conditioning of 


ROPER 
candidates for training is of domi- 
nant importance 1 the information 
and guidance offered by 


make the 


your program 


are to most effective 1m- 


Therefore the first 


deal at 


pression training 


sessions should some length 
with the problem of creating an en- 
thusiastically receptive attitude in the 
participants. 
This 1S 
frank 
ure and content of the program. The 


ot het 


accomplished best by a 


statement of purpose, proced- 


relation of each part to every 


must be made clear. But above all: 
every item should be justified by ref- 
erence to its usefulness in furthering 
the specific objective of making every 
sales call result in a successful clos- 
ing. 

You may be sure that nothing so 
inspires interest and confidence in the 
personal usefulness of training, as a 
frank disclosure of the objectives of 
the training For everyone 


respects a well-reasoned, clearly pre- 


program. 


sented outline of your objectives and 
your plans for achieving them. 

Definition of the job to be done 
determines the pattern and emphasis 
of the program. 

Suppose then, that we are concerned 
with the initial training of new fac- 
tory automo- 
tive replacement parts field who are 


representatives in the 


retailers of 
fleet 


to call on wholesalers, 


many types, and truck or bus 


operators. 
The men have been selected from 

applicants who have had some mea- 

they 


range in age from 30 to 45; and have 


sure of industry experience; 


varied educational backgrounds. 


Automotive Replacement Division 
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Dayton O. plann: 
the ‘ 
. ‘ be many 
e Creating a receptive attitude in The field test of training results fucicf, 
trainees is of primary importance. proposed in point 4, and conceived as ‘prod 
¢ Give adequate information on prod- a part of the training program, is 90 f:hese 
ucts, sales policies and practices. teeeils ful ch 2 diosa. 
: , obviously useful that one wonders Brion. 
@ Trainees should master the selling ee P 
technique. But it is the opening section of the consid 
e Test results of training in the field. training program that establishes thefthe ti 
mood in which the new men receive affready 
mass of factual data, with much of The 
specific training problem has four ma- which they are certain to be unfamil-B esti 
jor divisions: lar. Omission or neglect ot this part the “t 
. : of training makes men confused, list-f.. 
1. ORIENTATION. Creating a recep- amined: ited toll ng sta 
: less, and unconvinced: skillful handl- 
tive attitude in the men about to es torpor 
ing of it makes the same alert, respon-f,_ 
be trained. "te 1: pow ¢ 
. sive, and thoroughly sold on theirfy >, 
2. INFORMATION. Surveying the new careers 
’ F , uon oO 
ympany’s background, pri “ts, , 
er A backg ry d pr — The subject has two phases: orien-fenterin 
Saies policies a ins tiona 
- - CUTIES tation toward (1), the company and corpor. 
yractices. = . 
a ; (2), the training program itself. Thefunless 
3. OPERATION. Showing how mod- first is dealt with in a rigidly factualfcomper 
ern methods are adapted to the manner in that portion of the pro-fis an 
sale of the particular products. gram dealing with the company’s his-ffeld, ¢ 
4. EXPERIMENTATION. Testing tory; the second is outlined below. [which 
training results in the field. Four basic propositions are dwetf y,. 
As generally conceived, a large upon in the Orientation section of thifi dow, 
number of training programs are particular training program. | offer plannir 
pretty well embraced within division the outline here given without theBpjgirin, 
2. The implication is that, given a verbal elaboration or illustration it re-Phaye , 
fund of product knowledge, every so- ceives in actual delivery. stages 
called salesman will, by some more The sessions are opened by all-Bproduc 
or less intuitive process, disseminate around introductions, followed imme-fpostwa; 
the gospel in a fashion unique unto diately by a brief address of welcome 
himself. This is so utterly not the by a top official of the company. Next Overh. 
case that its opposite hardly requires come certain preliminary remarks Corp 
elaboration here. (Continued on page 120) berthes 
. stwar 
Salesmen's Bull-sessions Po 
aize th; 
You will have ob- tan be . 
served the fact that bverhau 
much of the talk when Mas ti 
salesmen get together will be 
concerns the solution of MW co 
specific problems encoun- ing fiel 
tered in actual field new all; 
work. Hence a down- Possib|/ 


They are to be prepared at the fac- 
either as 
but 
experience 


missionary or 
men have 
to warrant 


tory to act 


junior salesmen some 


had 
the responsibility of a senior district 
The training period, in- 
cluding experimental field work, is to 


sufhcient 
operation. 


be from two to four weeks. 


The program devised to solve this 
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to-earth relation of gen- 
eral sales theory to the 
sale of their line proves 
of absorbing interest, 


and usefulness, to men 


completely new to the 
industry as well as to 


veterans. 
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A typical group at one of the sessions at the NIAA Regio" 
Conference in Atlantic City, June 5 and 6. In the front ro — 
are: Walter B. Bennett, “U. S. News"; C. E. F. Schups, Be Fro 
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“UStria 


ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne; E. J. Pechin and Do 
Hague, of E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
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@ THE FIRST PHASE of postwar 
planning for most corporations was 
the “dream stage,” during which 
many companies derived considerable 
results Butisfaction from advertising the 
ved a3 ‘product of tomorrow.” Most of 

'S S0fthese were wholly unrealistic concep- 
ondersfrions of advanced design, with little 
of thefconsideration as to their salability or 
es thefthe time involved in getting them 
‘ceive afready for the market. 


en "| ~The second phase for many cor- 


porations can best be characterized as 
the “taking - in - each - other’s - wash- 
ing stage.” During this phase, various 
corporations were engaged in planning 
how each of them could enter the 
ther’s fields, with inadequate explora- 
tion of their basic qualifications for 
orien-Eentering these new fields. Gradually 
'y andicorporations are coming to realize that 
f. Thefunless they possess some _ particular 
‘actualfcompetitive advantage that will serve 
e pro-fas an entering wedge in the new 
’s his-field, they had better stay in fields in 
low. Jwhich they have been successful. 


tamil- 
§ part 
1, list 
handl- 
espon- 


their 


dwelt 
of this 
| offer 
ut the 
1 1t fe 


Many corporations now are settling 
down to the third phase of postwar 
planning — the “‘overhauling-skill-ex- 
ploiting” stage. An increasing number 
have graduated from the first two 
stages and are settling down to real 
y all-Bproductivity in this third stage of 
imme-Bpostwar preparation. 
elcome 

Next Overhaul Operations 


emarn 





Corporations which have advanced 
turthest in sound preparation for the 
postwar period have come to recog- 
tize that the most productive results 
tan be obtained through (1) a careful 
erhauling of all phases of operations 
as to be certain that the business 
mill be ready to meet most effectively 
Mew competitive attacks in its exist- 
ing fields; and (2) expansion into 
mew allied fields which offer the best 
Possibilities for exploiting the com- 
Many’s existing skills. 


} 


















The first step in this approach to 
Postwar preparation involves detailed 
review of all phases of the business 


Regio #0 make certain that policies are 
ront ror = 

IDS, Bat: " 

4 Dor , Prot a talk made before the Eastern 
in e101 Conference of the National In- 
ny “WStrial Advertisers Association. 
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Preparing Internal Organization 
For Postwar Business 


By MARVIN BOWER 
Partner, McKinsey & Company, New York 





Marvin Bower 


sound, that the organization structure 
is well suited to probable new con- 
ditions, that procedures are simple 
and economical, and that proper pro- 
visions have been made for personnel 
at all levels. This, of course, is sim- 
ply the homely, but nevertheless ef- 
fective program of making certain 
that the business will be run as well 
as possible and will be best equipped 
for dealing with whatever conditions 
may exist. 


Efficient Distribution Needed 


The second step—exploiting old 
skills in new fields—requires the de- 
termination of what skills the enter- 
prise possesses that can be exploited 
in new fields. Company after com- 
pany is coming to realize, for exam- 
ple, that it cannot expect to operate 
profitably in a short period in a new 
field where success depends on efficient 
distribution if it does not now have 
a well-developed distribution program. 
Similarly, many concerns are discov- 
ering that if low-cost manufacture is 
a requisite of success in the new field, 
it cannot expect to operate success- 
fully in that field with a background 
of specialized high-cost manufacture. 

In the process of examining its 
competitive skills, however, many 
businesses have learned that present 
markets can be further exploited and 
that there are new but related fields 


which offer important opportunities. 
This approach to new fields can best 
be characterized as an edging-out 
process requiring no plunging into 
wholly new and unfamiliar fields. 


Concerns which have settled down 
to overhauling operations and expand- 
ing skills into new fields will require 
very little in the way of new organi- 
zation. The job should be shared by 
all executives, for their normal re- 
sponsibilities include long-range plan- 
ning as well as day-to-day operations. 


However, the experiences of con- 
cerns which have met with the great- 
est success in actual accomplishments 
in postwar preparation show that in 
medium-sized and larger corporations 
a full-time staff assistant to the chief 
executive can do much to stimulate 
progress in postwar preparation. His 
responsibility should not be to plan 
but rather to help other executives 
plan, and to report progress or lack 
of progress to the chief executive. 


In most concerns, postwar planning 
committees have produced more meet- 
ings than results, although such a 
committee is a good supplement to 
the full-time staff assistant. Commit- 
tee meetings help to stimulate inter- 
est and do provide a useful forum for 
discussing major problems. However, 
the committee should not be looked 
on as a substitute for each executive 
getting down to cases himself in mak- 
ing plans for his own activities. 


Postwar planning, like most other 
management activities, will be suc- 
cessful in direct ratio to the amount 
of well-planned effort that is put into 
it consistently, undramatically and in 
accordance with simple but funda- 
mental principles. 

Only a high order of leadership 
from the chief executive will keep 
key personnel from seeking the pot 
of gold. Only such leadership will 
insure that key personnel devote all 
possible time, consistent with win- 
ning the war, to sawing wood for 
postwar fires. Only such leadership 
will keep the days from slipping by 
with little accomplished in getting 
ready for unknown and unforeseeable 
events ahead. 
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How the Census of Manufactures 
Can Be More Helpful to Marketers 


pore years ago, The New Yorker 
printed the chant of a little boy. 
Its general theme and constant refrain 
went something like this: 

And when they go to look for him 

They will not find him, 

For he will not be there 

That is about the way I feel about 
government statistics in general and 
the Census of Manufactures in par- 
ticular. It is the best we have and 
we cannot get along without it, even 
though we are dependent on an edi- 
tion five years old which throws no 
light on recent changes. At the same 
time, when we need some data and 
go to it to look for them, they are 


not there. That is most exasperating. 


While few people have identical 
needs and points of view, there are 
many statisticians, economists, and 


research directors concerned with in- 
dustrial marketing who find that the 
data thus provided are somewhat less 
than ideal for their purposes. It is, 
however, a violation of American 
privileges to voice criticism without 


offering so-called “constructive sug- 
gestions,” so here are mine. 
Suggestion |. 

Aggregates mean very little and 


averages, slightly less. It does anyone 
very little good to know that there 
are 1166 or some number of paint 
and varnish plants with value added 
by manufacture of $189,390,053 or 
thereabouts. That is what I have 
always considered ‘“‘so-what?” infor- 
mation. 

If, however, we had three things 
which we do not have, that sort of 
information would be extremely val- 
uable. The first thing is a consoli- 
dated income and balance 
sheet for each industry and industry 
subgroup. We would then know 
something that is potentially very im- 
portant to members of any industry 
and to all the people who have some- 
thing to sell them. 


account 


This would make it possible for 
the people within an industry to lay 
their own financial statements be- 
side the consolidated picture and find 
out how each operating ratio compares 
to the composite. Taking gross sales 
as 100 per cent, one could quickly 
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@ Statisticians, economists and re- 
search directors find government data 
expressed as aggregates and averages, 
to be of little value. 

Consolidated income account and 
balance sheet for each industry and 
sub-group would be extremely val- 
uable. 

Quartile breakdowns needed to aid 
selective selling. 


determine how his freight and allow- 
ances line up, and thus know whether 
his scatter of sales is relatively good 
or bad. If bad, he could very quickly 
find out why and decide whether he 
can and wants to do something about 
it, and what that something may be. 
He could follow right down from net 
sales through the major subclassifica- 
tions of production, maintenance, 
sales, administrative, and financial op- 
erations to surplus adjustments. 

In terms of your own affairs, think 
what light this would shed for you, 
not only on your strictly economic 
problems but also on the underlying 
fundamentals of technology. 





"Just a moment please,” said the photographer as he snapped! (I. to r.) John E. Wiley 

chairman of the board, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.: Arthur Hurd, J. Walter Thompson 

Company; F. E. Schmitt, Hercules Powder Company; F. B. Duncan, Fuller & Smith & Ross 

Inc.; Mrs. Theodore Marvin, Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company; Theodore Marvin, Her 
cules Powder Company; F. C. Kendall, “Advertising & Selling” 


By WILLARD M. FOX 


Robinson Crusoe had no economic 
problems. His were all in the realm 
of technology—how best to produce 
the most comfortable living his island 
could afford him. The “floor special- 
ist” broker has no technological prob- 
lem. His is purely economic, the pure 
supply-demand relationship. But we 
have both, and the economic can shed 
light on the technological by showing 
peculiar operating ratios. It can also 
show you where you are doing a better 
than average and worse than average 
job. By the very nature of arithme- 
tic, you have to be worse some places 
and better in others, even if the 
“worse” is merely an abnormally high 
ratio of income taxes to net sales. 

Of course, in using these industry 
figures to check your own job, you 
would avoid the type of fallacy that 
gets into print often. It goes like 
this: the life expectancy of a Roman 
baby was 25 years; of a nineteenth 


century baby, 40 years and of a 1944 
baby, 64 years; therefore, some day 
(Continued on page 126) 
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@ At some time or other during the 
pears you have been in advertising, I 
bm sure you have heard a story some- 
thing like the following: 

“Sure, I know the X Y Z Company 
well. Its advertising job is strictly 
ndustrial—business papers, catalogs, 
firect mail and so forth. It spends 
tout $35,000 annually, but it cer- 
hinly should spend a lot more to do 
he right kind of a job. Jim Jones, 
is advertising manager, is a capable 
dlow, but his hands are tied. His 
management isn’t sold on advertising 
but he does the best he can me 
he money given him.” 

I know that I have heard this story, 
hot once, but many times during my 
7 years in industrial advertising, and 
am certain that every industrial ad- 
bertising man here has heard it, too. 
Well, what of it, you say! It’s all 
rue! ~=Jim Jones knows he should 
ind could do a far better job, but 
he big boys just won’t let him. The 





ituation is exactly as stated—his 
Management is not sold on the im- 
portance of advertising. 

As much as I hate to admit it, it 
my firm conviction that in 9 cases 
ut of 10, where such a situation 
bes exist, it is the advertising man- 
ger and no one else who has sold 
umself short to his own management 
the importance of his job. 


anagement Is Human 


Management isn’t just a_ static 
ing which either does or does not 
klieve in advertising. It is made 
P of men and women who eat and 
teathe and think like you and me— 
uman beings whose opinions can be 
olded and who are subject to in- 


wences both good and bad. If these 


n and women, these members of 
aMagement are mot sold on the im- 
tance of advertising, it is because 
ty do not know enough about it, 
t hay indergone some unfortunate 
perie in connection with it. 
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Selling Your Top Management 
(On the Importance of Advertising 


By ADIN L. DAVIS 
Advertising Manager, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Newark, N. J. 





Adin L. Davis 


Your management has given you a 
job and, in all likelihood, a title, but 
they haven’t and probably won’t go 
much further than this of their own 
accord. The right to do that job as 
it should be done is something you 
will have to fight for from the day 
you take over until they plant you six 
feet underground. This is true with 
almost any job—but believe me, it is 
particularly true in the case of indus- 
trial advertising. Everyone, from the 
top down has pretty definite ideas 
about the kind of an advertising job 
that should be done for his company, 
and each feels that if he had just a 
little more time he could take care of 
the advertising just as well, or maybe 
a little better, than his advertising 
manager. But this is another story, 
and my only purpose in bringing it 
up here, is to point out that if anyone 
is going to correct this situation, it 
must be the industrial advertising 
manager and his key assistants—you 
and I who are in the best position to 
do it; who are most competent to do 
it; and who should have the greatest 
incentive to do it. 

Clearly, then, our objective is to 
sell management and keep it sold on 
allowing us to do our job as it should 


be done. Such an overall privilege is 
composed of a number of individual 
principles, and our very first job is to 
recognize and clearly define each and 
every one of these principles. In my 
particular case I have concentrated on 
10 such principles, which I know I 
must sell and keep sold if I am to do 
an effective advertising job for my 
company. And while any one of these 
all important principles may differ 
somewhat in detail when applied to 
your company, I feel certain that in 
general they apply to all industrial 
advertisers. Here are the 10 prin- 
ciples which I believe all of us must 
fight for—first to get—and then to 
keep . 


1. A centralized and undivided con- 
trol over all advertising activities. 
A company’s advertising is the 
chief instrument by which it is known 
to the outside world, and what this 
advertising says pretty much governs 
what the outside world thinks of the 
company. Basic and deep-rooted 
company policies, therefore, are tied 
in closely with the advertising effort. 
Each and every department or division 
of a company is still definitely part of 
that company and its advertising must 
conform to basic company policies. 


2. The right to report directly to top 
sales management or higher. 


There are several iron clad reasons 
why such an organization setup 
should be in effect; first, the scope of 
the advertising manager’s job is as 
broad as that of the sales manager, 
and he can not logically report to 
anyone whose scope is less broad than 
his own. 


Second, he must be on a par with 
sales division heads whose products 
he is advertising so that he can work 
with them, not for them. 


Third, and most important of all 
—the man to whom he reports must 
be in a position to make important 


4\ 








In short, re- 
porting to any intermediary, or any- 


dec isions without delay. 


one with less authority will prove a 
stumbling block. 


3. A competent and adequate adver- 
lising department personnel. 

The pattern of an advertising de- 
partment must follow the pattern of 
And the 
organization pattern is shaped by one 
factor: the markets to 
which its products are sold. The de- 
tails of carrying out this principle— 


the sales department. sales 


all important 


that is, the size of the advertising de- 
partment, will differ greatly with the 
distribution methods of the 


size and 


company. 
4. Correct 
functions and operations. 


location of advertising 


The location of an advertising de- 
partment should be determined by its 
accessibility to the company’s execu- 
tive ofhces, to all sales divisions, to 
publications, to printing and adver- 
and to its ad- 


tising supply sources, 


vertising agency. To a company with 

numerous plants and sales divisions 

scattered about the country, the ad- 
vertising department must be acces- 
sible to serve the entire organization. 

But the location of the advertising 
department involves an _ important 
principle whether it be a large com- 
pany with the location problem one of 
which plant or which city, or a small 
company where it is simply a matter 
of picking the right corner of the 
office building. 

§. Attractive appearance and proper 
atmosphere for the advertising de- 
partment. 

No group of individuals within an 
industrial organization, with the pos- 
sible exception of the purchasing de- 
partment, is contacted as frequently 
by outsiders as is the advertising de- 
natural that 
branches 


partment. It is only 


these outsiders, from many 


of business, should judge a company 
are received. 


by where and how they 


Such impressions will be spread far 


and wide, and can be very helpful 
or very harmful to the company. 
Where company visitors are inter- 


viewed is as important as if and hou 
they are interviewed. It is all part of 
the advertising department’s job of 
creating goodwill and favorable im- 
pressions for the company. 


6 T he 
door” poli y. 


right to maintain an “open 
An “open door” policy toward all 


who have products, services, or any 
other kind of a proposition to offer 
an industrial advertising department, 
should be maintained at all times. Any 
other attitude is antagonistic and no 
can afford to 


business organization, 


antagonize those who serve it. 
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All advertising activities, right 
down to the personal conduct of the 
advertising manager and his key men, 
should be directed toward creating 
goodwill. 

Furthermore, many visitors are 
specialists in their own particular 
lines, and no advertising manager can 
afford to ignore them for they can 
do much to educate him and keep him 
abreast of the times. The “open 
door” however, must be through the 
advertising department, and _ not 
through top executive offices or sales 
departments. 

7. The right to produce planned ad- 
vertising. 

A plan of action for the entire 
company advertising job should be 
laid out in detail at the beginning of 
each year, or for some other specified 
period of time. It is the only way a 
company can get the most for its ad- 
vertising dollar, and the only way an 
advertising objective can be accom- 
plished. At times it is necessary to 
deviate from any plan, but without 
one, no advertising program ever gets 
anywhere. To suddenly decide to 
send out a mailing today, or carry a 
page in this or that magazine, or pro- 
duce an institutional booklet—not be- 
cause they augment a plan already in 
effect, but because some executive de- 
cided on the spur of the moment that 
it would be a good thing to do—is the 
surest way to waste money and get 
nowhere. 

8. The right to engage the services of 
a suitable advertising agency. 
Whether advertising agency services 

are needed or not should be determined 

by the advertising manager. He has 

a job to do, and must see that it is 

done properly, either with or without 

agency service. My own opinion is, 
that almost any indus- — 
trial advertising job, re- 
gardless of the amount 
of money to be in- 


vested, can be done 
better with agency 
help. 


If agency service is 


to be used the impor- 
tance of selecting the 
right agency for your 
particular advertising 
job cannot be stressed 


There 


and 


too strongly. 
are many types 
kinds of 
some are set up to do 
your particular job 
much better than 
others. The selection 
of an agency should be 
made by someone who 


knows and has _ had 


actual operational con- 


agencies and 


ern Regional conference are: (|. to r.) Troy M. 
Washington, D. C., and three members of the 
Industrial Marketers: Arthur H. Gladmon, Herbert C 
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tact with advertising agencies. Ip 

short, the advertising manager is the 

man who should have the final say ip 

this selection. 

9. Appropriation of a suf ficient 
amount of money for the adver. 
tising job. 

The first step in determining hoy 
much should be appropriated for the 
advertising job is the preparation of 
an overall advertising plan for a def. 


When this 


done, an estimate of the cost to put 


nite period of time. 


such a plan into effect can be deter. 


mined, and then a request made to 
amount of 


This 1S 


the one and only way that manage. 


management for this 


money for an appropriation. 


ment can appropriate a specific sum 
for advertising and do it intelligently 
10. Provision of market research an 


analysis facilities. 


@ Th 
by M 
publ: 
ing,” 
ing” 

form. 
IM’s | 
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There is only one way that com- 
plete market information can be avail- 
able at all times to an advertising de- 
partment and that it is through an es- 
tablished market research and analysis 
organization. Such 
obtained (1) by setting up a depart- 
ment within the company; (2) by en- 
gaging the services of an independent 
research agency, or (3) through an 
advertising agency providing such f2- 
cilities. Which of these courses a com- 
pany decided upon is not of so much 
concern to the advertising manager 
as that such service and information 
be available when needed. 

These, as I see 
vital principles for which every ™ 
dustrial advertising manager mus 
fight if he is to do a job for his com- 
pany. 
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1s the 
say in 
ient 
adver 
g how 
or the 
ion oI 
a def- 
this 
to put 
ceter- 
ade to§@ The third installment of an article 
nt of fey Messrs. Turck and Hill originally 
_... , gpublished in “Mechanical Engineer- 
This is ing,” and which “Industrial Market- 
anage-fing” has been presenting in serial 
’ Hform. Initial chapter appeared in 
Cc sur ’ ° ° ° ° 
IM’s May issue; August issue will in- 
gently. fdude Part Four. 
h an 
V. Distribution Planning 
a 20 years ahead to dis- 
» avail-fe tribution requirements of 1964 
ng de-eems futile, yet several of our great- 
anes-St Corporations owe their current 
nalysis kadership to the fact that, as small, 
can bepttuggling companies in the early 
part of the century, they did look 
depart- FF ed aa 
thead. They literally “‘engineered the 
by en- ss , ; ‘ 
uture. 
endent ; 
:gh anf The companies which have estab- 
ch fa-lished the best record of forecast- 
a com-§2g distribution requirements, how- 
~much&tver, are those which required heavy 
anager,end continuous investment in facili- 
mationgtes for the services rendered. Trans- 
portation costs continually empha- 
be 1002 the fact that in distribution the 
Tne Ivey: 
facilities must be where the custom- 
ry in 
. ers are. 
must oe , ‘ P 
‘om.f{ Lhat the future location of cus- 
§ coMm- 



















tomers can be predicted within safe 
engineering illustrated by 
an Outstanding company. This com- 
any has for 40 years directed much 
ot it talent toward 


limits is 





management’s 





@eating an engineering basis for 
Measuring future trends of their 
markets and consumers. These pre- 


dictions are constantly adjusted to 
thanging markets and consumers, in 
order to keep data five to 20 years 
head of current status. 
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clear-cut problems of the 

led to the development of 
term analysis for the purpose 
iblishing distribution points 
vould anticipate the center of 
of each market by 20 years. 





For nearly 40 years, under circum- 


ances of increasing cost of labor 
and materials, the ratio of cost of 
distribution facilities to total sales 


has h within limits established in 
1906. This ratio has been maintained 
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Can Engineering Principles Be Applie 
To Industrial Marketing? 






By FENTON B. TURCK and WILLIAM E. HILL 


Turck, Hill & Company, Inc., Industrial Engineers, New York 


in spite of vast and costly improve- 
ments in the quality of their product 
and services. 

To 
the company has employed 300 
gineers and a proportional field staff. 
Two principal surveys are prepared 
by these engineers: 


maintain its “trend 


en- 


1. A general nation-wide study— 
a master yardstick, which is devel- 
oped by assembling a vast amount of 
past and current information on the 
following items: 

(a) Migration trends of all 
ulation types from one section of the 


country to another. 


pop- 


(6) Power facilities. 


(c) Transportation facilities and 
costs. 

(d) Commercial transactions by 
geographical centers. 

(e) Manufacturing facilities and 
activity by types and classes. 

(f) Agricultural production. 

g) Wage rates in various geo- 


graphical centers. 
(4) Retail trade in each section. 
These and many 
lateral are the 
veloping a “trend line” for the coun- 
try as a whole and for various large 


other col- 
basis of 


items 


studies de- 


districts. This overall picture is first 
set up and then checked and re- 
checked. Data are never allowed to 


become a pile of dead statistics, but 
rather are shadow of the 
past to project a living image of 
the future. 

2. Local district 
the working details in the trends es- 
tablished by the overall 
Each survey establishes distri- 
bution points and local product needs. 
Residential well 
classes of 
retail 
facturers, 
are covered. 

The field staff develops an accu- 
rate picture of the potential mar- 
ket by securing data on the occu- 
pancy of every building. 


used as a 


Surveys represent 
surveys. 
local 


cuscomers, as as six 
industrial customers (ofh- 
stores, wholesalers, manu- 
and hotels), 


ces, 
institutions, 


studies,” 


Some districts require special atten- 
tion. Buffalo, for example, where a 
re-survey was made in 1929, was again 
completely reviewed in 1932. 

Product improvements can be ac- 
curately evaluated through these 
surveys even though they are pri- 
marily intended as a forecast of dis- 
tribution needs. In one spectacular 
instance a new type of facility was 
uncovered and _ installations began 
immediately. Without the 
years would have passed before this 
product need would have become ap- 
parent. In addition, a saving in costs 
of $85 million is indicated as a prob- 
able result of the surveys. 

The nation-wide 
company, together with the local 
measurements of its customers, have 
become the “Bible” on distribution 
to this progressive organization. 
Forty years of weighing results of 
its engineered distribution have 
proved that management can_ look 
ahead and thereby improve the serv- 
ice to its customers and save vast 
sums of distribution costs. 


surveys, 


survey of this 


In this case, “looking ahead” is 
accomplished by 300 engineers plus 
staffs. But the same principle can be 
followed by a single engineer. When 
such policies are followed in a ma- 
jority of companies they will repre- 
sent for industry, a vast progressive 
step away from guessing and crystal 
gazing. 

Where large investments in dis- 
tribution service facilities are neces- 
sary, engineering of service-demand 
trends repay its many 
times 


can costs 
over. 

VI. Pricing Policy 

For many years, the pricing policy 
of American industry has been alter- 
nately confused by the many techni- 
calities of bookeeping and over-sim- 
plified by the naive policy of charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear. 
systems grow in 
means of 


As accounting 


complication, the setting 


prices grow more and more involved. 
managements, 


Sales statisti- 


experts, 
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their 


knit 


brows over the question of what to 


cians, and economists 


charge the consumer. 


In the case of one of America’s 
most successful corporations, how- 
ever, pricing has not been a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping routine, of 
guessing, nor of competitive pres- 


sure. Instead, it has been a clear-cut 
policy, based upon carefully worked- 
out scientific methods of determin- 
ing exactly what prices should be in 
order to develop the widest possible 
markets. 
Through this 
original concept of pricing during 


the customers of 


application of an 
the past 17 years, 
the company, which include most of 
the population of the United States, 
have benefited from an average price 


reduction on all some 


products of 
33 per cent. 

In 1926, 
within the 
sulted in the present pricing policy 
of the Up to this time, 


the management had div ided 


there was a showdown 


organization which re- 
company. 
been 
those who believed 


into two camps: 


in holding prices as high as possible 
and making the most out of 


dev cloped, and 


each 
new product those 
who believed that there was an inevi- 
economic 


table relationship between 


development, production, costs, and 
prices. 

The 
that if 


latter group were convinced 


prices could be reduced 


- 
- 
4 
e 
. 

-_ 


@ A skit depicting the plight of advertising managers during the 
war and after, presented at the NIAA Eastern Regional Conference, 
suggests that some of the easy-to-get money of today be used for 
studying market possibilities for newly-developed products. 

In the picture at left are seen (I. to r.): William Towne, advertising 
technical expert whose 
opinion no one heeded; William Buxman, manager, ‘Textile World,” | 
who played Potts, the over-stuffed type who has jawed his way up 
the ladder; Ed Thayer, publisher, ‘Tide, who plays Effingham, the 
president of Effingham Electronic Achievements, Inc., a company that 
He played the caricatured Harvard Club 
type, patronizing and obviously concealing the superiority he feels; 
Al Eckel, Chilton Publishing Company, who played Goldfarber, the 
treasurer, who would just as soon sleep through the meeting but is | 
shrewd and cynical in the clinches; Rudy Langer, advertising man- 
ager, “American Metal Market,” who played Timothy Withers, the 
meek and slightly-afraid-of-the-big-shots advertising manager. 


agent, who took the part of 


normally makes hairpins. 
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Hootz, the 


improvement in manufac- 
turing technique, new markets 
would open up. This group prevailed, 
and it was decided that even in 
the case of products which involved 
a monopoly, prices would always be 
kept at a level to include only a 
reasonable mark-up from production 


through 


costs. 

The victory of the 
is the basic reason why this organ- 
pioneer in modern 


second group 
ization was the 
pricing and has become an outstand- 
ing example in America of enlight- 
ened, constructive management. 
Two examples illustrate its long- 
term clear 
indications that the company did not 
wait for its customers, the public, or 
its competitors to force price policies 


pricing policy and are 


upon it. 

1. A certain new product, intro- 
duced in 1933, had been voluntarily 
reduced in price 27 times up to the 
outbreak of the war. 

2. In planning the marketing of 
another new product of potentially 
wide acceptance, this company pro- 
jected the probable sales results over 
a 10-year period. In projecting these 
plans, the company included prob- 
able price reductions and based esti- 
plants 
which 


equipment and 
markets 


mates for 
upon the widened 
these lowered prices would produce. 

It is significant that all 
policies are the joint decisions of the 


price 





sales, production, and researc 


partments of this company. \s 
result of cooperation in pricing, they 
three forces have grown into 3 


inseparable combination in all! cor 
porate activities. Each division of th 
company has a general manager an 
under him is a director of sales an 
manufacturing. 

management considers it essenti 
that these two personalities be cg 
operative, and adjustments are mad 
until a harmonious combination is s 


a director of 


cured. 


A traditional practice in the dis 
tribution procedure of the compan 
is to discontinue high-pressure mar 
keting of products that have finally 
become staple items, since gross profit 
become negligible. Staple goods mus, 
of course, be at the mercy of th 
market. 


consistent _ pricé 
profits of 


In addition to a 
operating 
the business climbed from 

to 31 per cent, since the policies out: 
lined were adopted. This 
ment has improved its position ove 
competitors. In 1934, operating prot- 
its were 2.6 per cent over the aver- 
f this company’s direct com- 


reduction, the 
have 


achieve- 


age of 
petitors. Six years later, this margin 


had advanced to 11.1 per cent. For 
the entire period, operating profit: 
have been above those of leading 


(Continued on page 106) 





With the sales curves soaring skyward (photo at left) and tar 
eating up profits, not even a radio show including Jack Benny, 
Allen, and Fibber McGee, 
Withers, who hoped to get $7113 for his 1944 advertising program 
is flabbergasted by the suggestion that $7000 a week is not te 
much to think of to put Effingham's Electronic Earmuffs on the map 

So Withers, like the dutiful fellow he is, follows through with som 
of the wild plans suggested. But in 1946 (photo at right) when mil 
tary demands are nil and there is no more easy money in the coffers 
Withers again finds himself in a difficult spot. 

This time he has some grandiose ideas but management hast’ 
| Moral: Withers should have used some of the easy money to stuél 
markets and distribution plans; to have done some precond ‘ionitg 
of markets so that the slack from the loss of government orders co 
| have been partially taken up with new civilian outlets. 

Could it be that this is a point that other industrial advertising 
managers are overlooking today? 


scares this board of directors. Poo 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET > NS 


Get this practical guide—based upon the 
thinking and experience of many manu- 
facturers—to help you set up a program 


for new and greater postwar markets! 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
THE USE OF 


* Advertising Managers 
* Sales Managers 
* Company Executives 


* Agency Executives 
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S2-page Postwar Planning Guide 
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IcGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Promotion Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please see that I get a copy of your special booklet: “I low 


to Set Up a Plan for Your Company's Postwar Markets” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 37] 
Your Workers 


An electrician in one of your pla»ts 
put it this way: “It’s because every- 
thing is on such a big scale. Plants 
don’t employ in the hundreds, it’s in 
the thousands. If they could only 
split up some way, then they’d have 
a better chance of getting laborers 
and white collar men together.” 

I quote another: “I don’t want to 
have to fight and go on strikes and 
all that. It don’t get you no place, 
But it happens that way because the 
big money bosses and the laborers 
don’t even try to understand each 
other.” 





Gentlemen, I could go on and on. 
My desk has a pile of report sheets 
* full of quotations indicating the ter- 

ra eC rific extent of those attitudes among 

1] ove your plants in Indiana as well as else- 

where in the country, things that you ( 
: must face if you are to do a good 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the only publication giving com- | public relations job. 

There are three jobs to be done The 
; ; ; ‘ , One is the job within the individual ] edit 
industrial buyers and manufacturers of electrical and electronic plant. That is the most important |) wor! 








plete coverage of the electrical equipment market. It reaches more 





equipment than any other electrical, trade or industrial publication. job, and all others can be ignored if a 
, , ; f ; that is not well done. These men are 
It reaches more executives and engineers responsible for manage- tetany” we Y. 
: receiving information from the unions 
ment, design, production, purchasing, operation, installation, repair and from government and from pres- § jury 
and maintenance—in all fields where electrical equipment is used sure groups, who are telling them how Ff aviat 
; . Sete wonderful they are, and they feel that —_ 
< ‘ , > lee sae ‘ = ‘ ‘ . . = C 
than any other electrical, trade or industrial publication. these people are interested in them | - 
—_—_ ——, and management is not. Management § # 5” 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT pro- Six Basic Features has a tremendous job to do to con- Th 
vides a controlled circulation of 30,186 *(1) First in Complete Cov- — the workers Of its own plants great 
— : . erage of the electrical equip- that it is interested in them, and it ; 
(Ci >A.) which is over 70% request ment market. can convince them only if it under- reade 
: : (2) First in Penetration = a all o 
sircul: sadare — - st ; ; stands them and gives them informa- § all o 
circulation from readers, by name and cereus off inducteles using res : ; 
; ‘ ; , . every 
itle, w ave state » 2¢e and manufacturing electrical ae ; 
title, who have stated their need for it Sanam, The second job is 0 community jab 
over their own signature. Tests prove (3) First in Selected Read- It is highly important, because a rot- 
at ons . hi — ership to those responsible ten apple in a basket can spoil the 
that such readership brings better re- for manufacturing, use, pur- whole basket. 
sults to advertisers—the March, 1944, chase and maintenance of The third job is a national job, and » 
; electrical equipment. by : hold 
issue brought 5,100 sales leads through (4) First in Request Read- there again I say, please do not hold 
; blisk d 4 ership from buyers and man- back. Give them information they 
the publisher, and many more went di- ufacturers of electrical and would like to have in terms of their , 
rectly to the advertisers. electronic equipment. own interests. 42) 
(5) First in Reader Inquir- Whatever you do in public rela- 
. i ae - . . ies bringing more returns to : I ld bene shee 
For proof of ELECTRICAL EQUIP- advertisers than any other tions, 1 would urge one thing abo™ 
MENT leadership ask v EE electrical publication. others: either through yourselves or 
ae P vous Sd oh CO (6) First in Advertiser's through someone else, try very hard 
resentative to show you facts. nee rage of greatest to find out what your men are really 
tet in advertising and thinking and how they will react 
argest number of adver- ee : i. 
Don’t think you know, gentlemen, fo 
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ana 


Indiana plants which are 
at the reaction they had. 
able to give them understanding 
Executive Conference on Public Re 


~~ a” tisers. : 
—=-§ 5 a — you don’t. I have found in some o 
. the very 

—— 1s progressive in labor-managemen: ¢f- 

OQUIPME NT forts, that management was surprise? 

Published by Find out what your workers ar 

SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. really thinking and then you wi!! & 

~ From a talk before the recent | 

THE_ONLY NEW-PRODUCT PUBLICATION IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY | S‘isisintscS'Tpapteahs "Ss 
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best articles coe SMALL TOULS 





AND THE IRON AGE~ 


The Iron Age is far more than a tool publication. It is 
edited for, and read by, 100,000 key men in the metal- 
working industry and covers all phases of their multi- 
sided interests and problems. 

Yet—during a recent 12-month period an impartial 
jury recommended more Iron Age articles on tools to its 
aviation and automotive members than were selected 
from any other publication, including those specializing 
in small tools and allied products. 

This is not surprising when you know that another 
great jury, made up of 100,000 metalworking magazine 
teaders, prefers The Iron Age, by a generous margin, to 
all other publications in the field . . . reads it avidly, 


every week, and uses its helpful information and advice 


Ve 
LEADS IN QUANTITY OF QUALITY. 


to assist them in their vital wartime production jobs. 


A substantial proportion of the editorial space in The 
Iron Age is devoted to tooling articles—including small 
tools and gages, machine tools and machining—in keep- 
ing with its importance in relation to other subjects. 
And more key metalworking men will see your tool ad- 
vertising in The Iron Age than in any other paper. 

If this leading metalworking magazine is not first on 
your advertising list—it’s time to revaluate your media, 
and get set for more business in the period that lies 
ahead... 
friends or be too well known by the men who turn to 
The Iron Age first. 


a period when you cannot have too many 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 OTIS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3 
Franklin 0203 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 GUARDIAN BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14 
Main 0988 


W. J. FITZGERALD 
428 PARK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22 
Atlantic 1832 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42D STREET 
NEW YORK 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 





R. RAYMOND KAY 
2420 CHEREMOYA AVE, 


PEIRCE LEWIS 
7310 WOODWARD AVE. 


DETROIT 2 LOS ANGELES 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
D. C. WARREN B. L. HERMAN 


CHILTON BUILDING 
56TH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 39 
Sherwood 1424 


P. O. BOX 81 
HARTFORD | 
Hartford 3-164! 





A Chilton & Publication 
100 ® 42nd Street, New York 17, al Y. 
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.. » find in 
MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK 


industry’s most responsive 
audience. The more than 30,000 
copies mailed monthly are 
read by men with authority to 
specify and purchase the prod- 
ucts offered by BLUE BOOK 
advertisers. You can reach this 
able-to-buy group of metal 
working plants at surprisingly 
low cost. Your messages for 
both present and postwar 
items should appear now in the 
pages of MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK. Send for free 
informative data on this con- 
centrated market and how to 
reach it ... effectively and 
economically. 


HITCHCOCK 


Remington-Rand Offers New Product 


Developed on the offset vertical rd 
filing principle from accumulated rese«rel 
and experience data, Remington Rand 
Buffalo, has placed Kard-Site on the " 
product market 

The company reports that this 
filing equipment has been designed te 


up productior in the “Ofhce of 
morrow.” 
Information is available from as 


the company's branches 


CAMCO Expands 


W. QO. Alrich has been appointed 
ager of the new district ofhce recentl 
opened in Hartford, Conn., by the Cleve 
land Automatic Machme Company 
ofhce will assume responsibility for part 
of the present Newark, N. J., territor 

R. T. Carroll has been designated the 
companys new manager at the Newarl 
ofhce 


Gillette Heads 
Chicago Publishers 


Scranton Gillette, publisher of Wate 
works and Sewage, Roads and Streets ai 
other industrial publications, was electe 
president of the Chicago Business Papers 
Association at the annual meeting held 
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Scranton Gillette 


June 19. During the past year he served 
as vice-president of the association 
Louis Brookman, Concrete, was chose! 
vice-president; Scott Dowd, Paper idus 
try, treasurer, and Frank Kottra, Keeney 
Publishing Company, secretary. Directors 
are G. D. Crain, Jr., Industrial Market 
ing, retiring president: Paul  Clissolé 
Bakers’ Helper, and W. W. Gotthard 


Domestic Engineering. 


Krupnick Forms New Agency 


Sam Krupnick, co-founder and !{ "mer 
ly half-owner of Padco Advertising 0 
St. Louis, has withdrawn from tha m 
pany and formed his own agency 
known as Krupnick & Associates 

The new firm's offices are locat d # 
3607 Olive St., St. Louis. 


be 
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0 they build 


The first of a series of advertisements show- 
ing that men specify and construct only with 
the moterials they know and have available; 
and as they think so they build. 


Since the Age of Stone, human progress has been conditioned by the genius 
of the masterbuilders. They created, planned and constructed with the 
materials they knew and had available. 


@ No matter what he was like or when it was he 
lived; it is apparent from the tools and weapons 
found by naturalists that he made them from stone 
and wood —the materials he knew and had readily 
available. 

His bridges, for example, were perhaps trunks of 
trees thrown across streams. Or if the banks were 
high, he might have devised a crude suspension 
bridge conceived of woven fibers and reeds, stretched 
over the breech to be crossed and fastened to trees 
on opposite sides. 

Even today, in remote places of the earth where 
the progress of man seems to have been arrested, is 
evidence of early construction. (Note the primitive 
cantilever bridge pictured here.) This bridge shows 
evidence of engineering skill, yet it was built of 
bamboo, and lashed with strong fibers—the only 
materials familiar and available to the builders. 

Thus as men dreamed, conceived and built in the 
past, so they do today. Only today, they are skilled 
builders, civil engineers and contractors, conditioned 
by the genius of their professional farbears. And 
as they dream, so the world of tomorrow is being 
built. Thus they are fashioning these structures with 
the products, materials and equipment known to 
them today. For it is in the conception of the structure 
that the materials of which it is to be constructed, 
are dreamed. And in the planning of these structures 
are the materials and products specified. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


The  sthoritative News-Technical Publication serving the engineered construction indestry. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


The only Picture-News magazine serving the engineered construction indwstry. 
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Today's Products Will Be Specified in 
Tomorrow's Structures! 


If you wish to have your products utilized in tomor- 
row’s construction, you must make your products- 
known to these planners and constructors now. Al- 
ready, more than $8,100,000,000 worth of construc- 
tion projects have been proposed and $2,411,000,000 
are planned and in the design stage. 

And Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods can carry your product message to these 
planners because it is read by them. It reaches them 
where plans are being made and specifications writ- 
ten. An important reason why consistent advertising 
in these publications is bound to reach at the core 
of the greatest construction activity where it now 
exists, plus the huge new activity being developed 
for tomorrow. And we can tell you where that great 
construction activity is, because we have the facts. 
Write A. E. Paxton for our Budgets to Blueprints 


series. 
* * * 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS— 
The two publications that reach the prime buying influences in 
95% of major engineered construction jobs—engineered 


buildings, mass housing, waterworks, dams and waterways, 
highways, bridges, Army, Navy and private 


flood control, 
projects. 
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| The Story Behind the Cove: 


~O “AT TO Sah \ t N recognition of the extraordinarily 
PRESIDENTS EAT SPINACH fine job being done by art disecton 
—— W/- le le / in raising the standards of industrial 
10LESALE. advertising art, INDUSTRIAL MarKet- 
ING proposes to illustrate on its front ; 
cover each month, some particularly 








The only difference between presidents and people is quantity. good example. Further, the entire 
advertisement will be reproduced on 
Presidents don’t buy a lathe; but they do set company |] an inside page to illustrate how the 


policy on plant modernization; ] art work was used to do the job. 


Presidents don’t pick the gage metal to use on the new 
model, but they do decide whether it shall be metal or 


wood or plastic; 


Presidents don’t send for “a fluorescent lamp,” but 
they do decide on better lighting; 


Presidents don’t telephone for “a barrel of oil for the | 
machine shop,” but they do decide whether Shell or | 
Socony or Texaco shall get 40°; 


Presidents don’t buy a car for the company, but they 
do decide whether salesmen shall operate their own | 








cars, company-owned cars, or leased cars; | : — 
paesibete = = 
Presidents don’t merely fold and save the morning . ——eorees sme het - 
newspaper, they organize plant-wide salvage. Meat DR tn ery tea ; 
{ , , : : et - — 
In everything from spinach to factories, presidents do things Dopnemetaae 
| wholesale. They don’t always decide whether it shall be Bp 
| Warner and Swasey or Gisholt, General Motors or Chrysler, TRANE 
U. S. Steel or Bethlehem. They frequently decide the per- ae Lah ee 


218 COMOITIOHING -- wear TRANSFER Ath MAMDLING FOU rateT 


centage. They always decide the fundamentals. Fundamen- 
tals are determined by ideas. And the one who sells them 








the ideas has a good chance of selling them the goods. This first example is a pen and ink 
! drawing used in an advertisement for 
Dun’s Review provides an ideal medium tor selling ideas. the Trane Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
The magazine reaches 20,092 presidents and 33,567 other ex- The drawing was executed by artist 
ecutives, who inake the decisions for the leading companies William Juhre, under the direction 
in manufacturing (55°/,), wholesaling (26°/), finance (9.7%), and guidance of Harold C. Jensen, art 
ind assorted (09.3°/,). director, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Chicago. Mr. Jensen, in 


commenting on the choice of subject 
matter for the drawing, said that i 
| was conceived through the research 
efforts of the editors of the Trane 
house organ. 


| , 
| | ’ UN REV EW While going through some regulat 
| K 4 4 orders, it was discovered that Trane 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET. Ine. | equipment was being sent to a manv- 


facturer of armor piercing shells 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Why not send for detailed circulation statement and evidence 


of unusual results secured by other advertisers? 


Further search, even in the face ot 
very rigid restrictions, resulted in 3 
group of pictures and enough back- 
ground material for the artist to make 
an authentic drawing. 


‘en ——+ — Objectively, both the agency an¢ 
| | the client were seeking ways in vhich 
| | to show the relationship of Tram 

| | products to the war effort. The & 
teresting result in this ad illustrate 


how well they succeeded. 





CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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TO EXPOSE YOUR PRODUCTS 
TO MORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


For 23 years 28,000 executives and key men in 
plants producing glass, enamels, pottery, refrac- 
tories, brick and tile, have had the habit of using 
the CERAMIC DATA BOOK in shaping plant 
purchases, assisting in modernizing plants, an- 


swering engineering and technical questions. 


These industries are rated among the best post- 


war prospects. Their backlog of orders is tre- 





mendous. Thier delayed purchases of your equip- 


ment will be enormous. 











rd ink 
nt for ’ ; : 
Wis Not an ordinary trade catalog, the CERAMIC 
artist DATA BOOK has editorial contents that inspire 
ection 
a plant betterment and product improvement. 
ine & 
x Pe .. . And you can get by for a total minimum 
ubyect ; ; 
hat it year’s investment of only $180 to cover this large 
search = . 
purchasing group. Ask us to tell you how big 
| rane & ct d t 
your market is in this field. 

gula 

[rane 
manu 

hells 

ce 4 , © 

in 

yack- 


SPECIAL NOTE—Arrange for adequate representation in the 1944-45 edition which is now in preparation. 
We have sufficient paper to take care of several additional condensed catalogs. We have not cut the distri- 
bution because there is an urgent demand right now for the full 6,000 copies (28,000 users) to be printed. 






INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 3 =**¥2r Buren Stee 


(Also publishers of Ceramic Industry and Brick and Clay Record) 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 25] average productivity of $2,100. 1940, $2,100 average productivity in 1929 he at 








Postwar Opportunities however, could not be considered a or 1940. Tlevel 
prosperous year since we still had 9 Translated to a 40-hour week, this§ .ivili 

the two prewar best years, 1929 and million unemployed. means we have proved our abili: -toHand 
1940, in relation to 1944 as the prob- At the war peak we apparently produce at an average rate of $3,500 prod 
able war peak and project what level will have doubled our total produc- ar employed civilian in terms Of 1944 B chis , 
of production would be necessary after tion, adding to a civilian consumption —. levels (which are ee © t0 Bstudy 
the war to provide full employment. expanded to an all time high of over 1929 price levels, but 25 per cent Byral 
Note that in both 1929 and 1940 $92 billion, a war production of ap- above 1940). —” ; of th 
with just under $100 billion of gross proximately $100 billion—a war pro- Thus to employ 57 million af te the indus 
national product, the nonwar govern- duction that alone exceeds the total wat at proven efficiency, will require are e 
ment expenditures were under $14 national product of any previous year a total national production of oods fl and 
billion and that consumer expendi- in history. We are producing this and SEEVICES of a nme ap of 200 doub! 
tures for goods and services were double total with less than §2 million billion. Furthermore, if $28 billion 1940 
around $70 billion. In both years we employed or at the rate of $4,000 per of this prosuction - taken by the Iro 
employed 46 million civilians with an employed civilian, almost double the government and ves billion in Private Ma 
= capital formation (machinery and i. 


equipment, private industrial and Ch 
residential construction, etc.) there Fle 


EVER YTHING ABOUT THIS MAGAZINE still remain $145 billion of goods and Tr. 
MAKES IT THE LOGICAL CHOICE FOR | we 'ontimer demands ce ta! 


a 


PAPER AND PULP MILL COVERAGE full production could not be absorbed No 


This would require civilian consump- 


NIST tion at double prewar levels—a rea 2 





opportunity for expansion of our do- 










Hus —,, i, a mestic market. . ™ 
facturing ndectey CHarT 2 shows these same figures wall 

Ww in graphic visualization. It shows ss : 
nm e clearly the broad expansion that must he 

* take place in consumer demand if we ~ a 

are to have anything like full employ-f.... 
ment. It also visualizes what an im- maton 
possible burden government require- fo: 

winnine ments of $28 billion would place on 0 

THe WAR ns our people if production were allowed Ko 1 

qanes MOUNT to return to prewar levels for any ex-§°™ 

oF parer tended period of time. Figures at — * 
svered by vital inde? the bottom of this chart show thg™!™ 
.. ddan! served with AW breakdown of consumer hases be- verted 

purcnase 

0. tween durable goods, services and indust 
lion. 

non-durable or semi-durable goods forf 
1929, 1940, 1944 and a projection f°" 
postwar opportunities on the basis of ae 
\ a consumer demand totaling $145 ag 
billion. 16 b 


CHart 3 shows how production §..... 
creates the purchasing power to ab-By... 
sorb the goods and services produced ff.) 
Do not confuse total national product elfen 
with total national income. Nationa §)...:. 
income represents the income to it Ba. ., 








dividuals from production plus un- a. 
distributed corporate profits while th t As 
1, Its, circulation is concen- 7 Its penetrative power revenue produced by the total national 
trated upon mills. . No reaches men whom salesmen Zatior 
waste. cannot contact and who in- product includes in addition to n- War 
It’s the only ABC Month! fluence purchases; also - can > > -en from 
2, It's the only C Monthly sendhes Case ake tan tional income the amounts taken fro ial 
covering the Industry. or as d h ts set Ploy 
3 It has highest mill circula- x Its format is clean-cut. —a = — ~ , wPusceggs - ployes 
* tion b iatecstel mater Gal oie aside by business in various reserve mall 
It leads in Editorial are not a hodge-podge .. . recat. anilees 
4. Ph “visibility” being «he key- (depreciation, depletion, etc.) The 
§. It is edited by specialists — Under wartime production of OV Budo, 
: ag Ray J ~ Aa a lifetime 9 Broadly read because of its $200 billion in revenue individuals at how t 
in the industry * high standing in the In- mee billi bo touble Hi:1: 
6 Each issue contains valua- dustry. receiving $157 billion or about doud* B)i));,,, 
* ble technical operating in- tion O@:. 
~ formation as well as devel- 10 It has a place in your pro- the peowas totals. Compensa ically 
rhis yearly et. er opments and news. *motion efforts. employes is estimated for 1944 * taxes 
logue provides " —_ * °99° . : . 
splendid “tie-in” with Let us tell you all about it. Write today. $113 billion compared with $°2 bil- ndiv; 


monthly advertising 
nthe Magazine. You 


ome FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


then obtain double- 
the Industry 


lion in 1940 and a low of $50 villion tional 
at the bottom of the depression ™Bincon 
1933. $165 
99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 95. ILL. One apparent question that mvs 
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be answered is whether even a high 
level of peacetime production for 
civilian needs can absorb the workers 
ind the wages now utilized in war 
production. An indication of how 
this can be possible is afforded by a 
study of the way total non-agricul- 
wral wages and salaries and income 
f the self-employed were divided by 
adustries in 1940 and in 1943. There 
we eight industries where total wage 
ind salary payments more than 
doubled as a result of the war between 
1940 and 1943. Those are: 

Iron and steel and their products 

Machinery (except electrical) 

Automobile and auto equipment 

Chemicals and allied products 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment (air- 

planes, ships, etc., except 
autos ) 

Non-ferrous metals and _ their 

products 

Rubber products 

On the expanded wartime basis 
these eight industries represent about 
me-quarter of the total wage and sal- 
ity payments in the U. S. (not com- 
parable, but of similar significance is 
the estimate that only about 20 per- 
ent of industry will be faced with 
rious conversion problems in_ re- 
turning to civilian production). 

On the basis of a peacetime na- 
tional economy averaging double pre- 
war the maximum wage and salary 
payments that might have to be di- 
verted from these eight war expanded 
industries would not exceed $13 bil- 
lion. On the other hand, there are 
seven industries sharing only slightly 
n the war increase, but representing 
me-third of the total U. S. wages and 
salaries, that would need to add about 
16 billion in wages and salaries to 
carry a peacetime economy at double 
prewar levels. These are: trade (re- 
uil and wholesale), non-agricultural 
elf-employed, services, finance, paper 
printing and publishing, power and 
gs, and communication. 

At the meeting of the Conference 
f American Small Business Organ- 
zations and American Contractors’ 
War Advisory Committee recently, 
employment of 12 million new em- 
ployes by more than three million 
mall business firms was pledged 

The right-hand bar of this chart, 
under postwar opportunity, shows 
‘OW the revenue generated by a $200 





villion national product might log- 
cally be divided between business 
’Xes, business reserves and income to 
ndiv ils. It could provide a na- 
tonal ome of $168 billion and total 


acome payments to individuals of 
se 
>16) lion. 
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ontinued on page 72) 


senuouucing 
the Appointment of a 


Yew WELDING EDITOR 





‘6 ANADIAN MACHINERY” 
announces the appointment 
of Ronald M. Gooderham, B.A.Sc., 
M. E., as Editor of “The Can- 
adian Welder” section. Mr. Good- 
erham is a consulting welding en- 
gineer of Toronto and has behind 
him a broad experience in welding 
engineering, design and applica- 
tion in Canada, United States and 
Great Britain. He is a graduate 
of the School of Practical Science, 
University of Toronto. 





With the advance of welding in fabrication of metals and in plant 
maintenance, this section of “Canadian Machinery” is going to 
assume new and greater importance. 


The editorial programme of “The Canadian Welder” section has been 
greatly broadened to meet these conditions and articles will appear 
on welding engineering, design, plant management and educational 
articles for the welding operator, supervisor and foreman. 


With the editorial interest thus awakened, the pages of “The Canadian 
Welder” section of “Canadian Machinery” will prove a very respons- 
ive medium to manufacturers and suppliers of welding equipment, 
welding supplies and accessories of all types. There is no increase 
in rates for advertising to be included in this section. Simply send 
your reservations marked “Canadian Welder Section”. 


The expansion of this part of “Canadian Machinery” is one more 
step to increase the usefulness of this great publication which gives 
complete coverage of Canada’s metal-working and related industries. 


CANADIAN MACHINERY 


and MANUFACTURING NEWS 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, CANADA 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y.—309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Duncan A. Scott and Company, Los Angeles | and San Franciseo 4 
448 E. Hill St. Mills Bidg. 
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Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — 





es Helps 





Bausch & Lomb Advertises Its Advertising 


@ WITH SEVERAL THOUSAND 
distinctly different products sold in 
various ways in several dozen different 
markets, the business paper advertis- 
ing of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
always has carried a substantial por- 
tion of the sales load. In wartime, it 
is felt, advertising’s job becomes even 
more important. With products with- 
civilian markets, 
making fewer 


drawn from 
with 
calls, the 


lationship iS upset. 


many 
fewer salesmen 


manufacturer-customer re- 


Almost from the beginning of the 
war, Bausch & Lomb has stepped up 
its business-paper advertising, and, in 
addition, two years ago launched, for 
the first time in many years, a national 
consumer campaign. Although the 
company sells almost entirely to spe- 
and trade mar- 


diversity of 


cialized professional 
kets, the 
these markets makes it possible to 


number and 


achiev e 
all specialized markets through general 
I §" | 


a broad general coverage of 


consumer publications. 


Not satisfied with merely telling a 
story of wartime accomplishment to 
the people of America, Bausch & Lomb 
desirable to “advertise the 


to wholesale distributive 


finds it 
advertising” 
organizations, dealers and supervisory 
A recently-distrib- 
To- 


pages 


factory personnel. 
booklet, “Advertising for 
82x11 
and cover, reproduces national adver- 
over the last 20 


uted 
morrow,” inches, 48 
tisements inserted 
months, together with miniature re- 
productions of the covers of the maga- 
zines in which they appeared. The 
inside pages are reproduced in quality 
photo-offset, which made possible eco- 
nomical standardization to the 8x11 
inch size of various sized full-page 
copy. The cover form is in letter- 
press and utilizes the color plates used 
in the two advertisements which ran 
in full color. 

It has been found that this con- 
centrated display of 24 full page ad- 
vertisements goes a long way to dem- 


66 


purposes of the 


onstrate the true 
advertising, and to impress distribu- 
tors, dealers and employes with the 
sincere efforts of the company to se- 
cure its position in postwar competi- 
tion, and thus to secure the jobs of 
these people. 

Plant distribution was restricted to 
a primary list of supervisory per- 
sonnel. The rank-and-file of workers 
is not neglected, however. Copies were 
made available in the plant dining 
room, clinics and employment office. 
The employe’s house organ carries a 
current national advertisement in each 
issue, reproduced in full size, together 
with a paragraph explaining the sig- 
nificance of this advertising to the 
worker and his future. 


White Motor 
Utilizes Conservation 


When war blasted the quiet at Pearl 
Harbor, The White Motor Company 
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Having pioneered in the de. 
velopment of the radiant heat. 
ing system, A. M. Byers Com. 
pany, Pittsburgh wrought iron 
pipe manufacturer, is 
this unique and visual method 
to explain and promote it 
George Cushing, the com. 
pany's sales promotion mana- 
ger, shows how the miniature 
displays with which the field 
service engineering staff is be. 
ing equipped, can be used 
for a simple demonstration of 
the functions of the system. 
This is one of the first models 
duplicates of which are being 
ces just as fast as completed. 
The house, hinged at the back 
can be raised to reveal trans- 
parent flooring in which is em- 
bedded illuminated tubing 
representing wrought iron pipe 
coils through which, in actua 
installation, hot water is cir 
culated, converting the floor 
into a heat radiating surface 


using 


was one of the many thousands of in- 
dustrial plants which turned its full 
productive facilities to the manufac- 
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turing of equipment for the Armed 
Services. Consequently, the tot illy in- 
adequate supply of trucks available t 
customers, left the White sales or 
ganization almost jobless. 


To keep its staff intact a id to 


maintain customer goodwill, White 
converted its entire sales department 
to a customer service organization, 
pledged to the job of helping custo 
mers and users safeguard their trucks 
and conserve their existing resources 

Since that beginning, the depart 
ment has ridden to glory, judging 
from customer response, on the wing 


of White’s Personalized Service Plan, 
a wide-scale campaign for aiding ¢0® 
servation, revolving around correct 

cor- 


maintenance, correct parts, a 
rect driving. 


A complete driver training progt™" 
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= and specifying ofh- 
als in all branches of industry 
re on the alert. Their com- 
anies are planning now for im- 
rovements on their present and 
rewar products. Many will 
ake entirely new products after 
iority restrictions are removed. 
ey want all the information 
ucan give them on equipment, 
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Reach ALL the Industrial Markets 


Unusual Opportunities Created Here and in Latin America 
by Manufacturers Planning Extensive Product 


Improvement and Development 


materials and processes that will States through New Equipment Dt- 
enable them to produce more efhi- GEsT. It presents, concisely and 
ciently. They know that com- comprehensively, the things they 


want to know on “what’s new” in a 


petition will be keener than ever : 
form arranged for easy, rapid 


after the war. 
reading. 

Thorough Coverage in the 

United States Discover Your Latin 


American Markets 


You can reach these key men in 32 


branches of industry in the United ; 
' Revista INDUSTRIAL, as the counter- 


part of New EquipMent DiceEst, per- 
forms this same valuable service in 
Latin America. It has been enthu- 
siastically received by well-established 
concerns in Mexico, Central and 
South America. One important rea- 
son for this acceptance is the fact 
it is printed in two editions—one in 
Portuguese, the national language of 
Brazil, and one in Spanish for the 
other Latin American countries. 





Inquiries Indicate Great 
Possibilities 


Revista INDUSTRIAL employs the 
same inquiry system that has proved 
so successful in the United States by 
New EouipmMent Dicest. An aver- 
age of over 1,000 inquiries per month 
including requests for information 
outside the published material are 
being received from Latin America. 
These inquiries indicate an unusual 
postwar opportunity for you. 


Don’t overlook this market. Your 
advertising appearing in the pages of 
Revista INDUSTRIAL now will bring 
the results you need on which to base 
your postwar plans. The rate (cov- 
ering both editions of Revista In- 
DUSTRIAL) is low. Send for complete 
details. 





Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 
NEW YORK (17): 16 East 43rd Street + PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. + CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. + LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
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Aids to the Driver Training Program as developed by the White Motor Company, Cleveland, 
to help truck owners conserve their equipment and maintain operations during the difficult 
wartime period 


Sales Promotion. . 





is the latest project developed by the 
White “department of conservation.”’ 


Nucleus of the training plan is a 


driver’s manual, available to truck 
owners, fleet superintendents and 
drivers. A 158-page book, it offers 
basic information applicable to all 


makes of trucks and is adaptable both 
as a textbook and general guide. 


A second visual aid is a soundslide 
film “Wheels Away,” emphasizing the 
driver’s own importance and respon- 
sibility in the conservation effort, while 
a third aid is a 38-page booklet de- 
tailing plans on educational meetings 
Yet a fourth piece is a 
confidential booklet for White man- 
agers and distributors, showing them 


for drivers. 


how to get maximum results from the 
training program. 


Finally, to tie up with this cam- 
paign, a four-page direct mail letter 


sent to owners, outlines the plan. 


White has 


mendous response to the preliminary 


already received a tre- 
introduction of this plan and is ready 


to supply all the material aids men- 
tioned through its branches and dis- 
tributors, and will give personal sug- 
gestions where needed. 
The that 
wartime service will pay dividends not 


company feels such a 


68 


only in sales but also in the form of 
a healthy postwar company-dealer- 
customer relationship. 


Warner & Swasey 
“Shows the Books” 
To Its Employes 


Warner & Swasey Company, Cleve. 
land, makers of turret lathes, which 
has long been giving employes « re- 
view of the operation and condition 
of their company, have produced an 
interesting booklet incorporating that 
idea, titled “Review of 1943.” At. 
tention holding both as to content 
and presentation, the 22-page book js 
so organized as to emphasize the com- 
pany’s products used in the war. 
This device at once serves to instill 
a sense of having some part in the 
war effort, as well as making evident 
the importance of doing a good job 
always. 

The first section of the 
devoted to giving the employe reader 
a factual but easily understandabk 
report on the company’s financial op- 
erations during 1943. 


book 18 


After presentation of the dollar pie 
and its distribution, the reader is taken 
on a pictorial tour reviewing employe 
activities—bond-selling, baseball team, 
glee club, etc.—and the various de- 
partments of the company. The book 
ends with the last two pages devoted 
to the 24,000 Warner & Swasey em- 
pleyes in the service, each of whom 
will receive a copy of the booklet. 

Warner & Swasey have been pio- 
neers in this type of cooperative work, 
and seem to have set a new fashion 
in the practice of acquainting em- 
ployes with the details of company 








One of the largest display board units ever erected in Detroit, which was completed for 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O., tire and rubber manufacturers, with the underlying 


theme a salute to the city. Board is located on Grand blvd. at Cass in downtown 


etroit 


Central panel of the display is a board 22 feet wide and 35 feet high. This is flared 


each side by two boards which total 20 feet in height and are 22 feet wide. 
The Michigan Advertising Company of 


illuminated from dusk to midnight daily. 


play is 
ckson 


The d 


Mich., made the installation. 
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Good Printing is Limeless 


























SAINT ALBANS~—1453, the first printer's mark used in 


England, still lives as an honored emblem of distinguished craftsmanship. 
The name of the master printer at St. Albans is lost — his work endures. 


In 1944, fine, modern craftsmanship is denoted by this imprint: 


“PRINTING by STERN” 


GALES 


EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, INC. 


PRINTERS SINCE 1871 
SIXTH & CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. © 755 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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As a wartime replacement for its usual 
Tractor 
Co.. Peoria. Ill i issued this 19-page book- 


complete-line catalog, Caterpillar 


let to all distributor-dealer 
controlled mailing list 

Designed to recall to the 
mind all of Caterpillar’s 
without giving the impression that the 
products pictured available 
for civilian distribution, it serves a unique 
purpose well 

The three-color book is illus 
trated pictures taken Cater 
pillar’s file of 60,000 products-in-action 
Caterpillar has 
products’ widely diversified 


names of its 


recipient's 
peactime line 


were W he lly 


heavily 
with from 
photographs sought to 
emphasize the 
them doing a 


applications by picturing 


variety of jobs 


Sales Promotion . 
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Contender for the title of the world’s 
smallest house organ is “Quips and Tips,” 
a 45/16 x S%¥-inch, four-pager pub- 
lished by L. B. Allen Co., Inc., Chicago 
manufacturing which uses it 
consistently for the cultivation of indus’ 


chemists 


trial business 
The little publication is received by 
about 10,000 individuals each month from 
company reports having re- 
almost amazing response 


whom the 
ceived an 

Three departments comprise the papers 
contents, and each item which appears 
in “It’s a Fact,” “The Human Angle™ and 
“What's New™ has been carefully chosen 
for accuracy and conciseness by John K 
Crippen, director of Allen's advertising, 
who edits the paper 

The cover of each issue uses a teaser 
such as “Jumping Beans Don't Jump.” 

With the last issue, the company offered 
a world map. The responses reached 25 
per cent and requests are still being re 
“Quips and Tips’” circulation 
expanded after the war when it 
used extensively in pro 
motion work 


ceived 
will be 


will be very 





Certainly employe-slanted 
productions of this should 
make for the best possible cooperation 
and the 


operations. 
calibre 
workers 


between the man- 


agemen t. 


Working Manual Serves 
As Organization Outline 


The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
has designed a loose-leaf folder form 
manual will be of 
use to manufacturers in organizing 


which it believes 


and presenting postwar sales plans. 
The manual is organized to enable 
an executive to coordinate all proj- 
ects into a specific plan for his com- 
pany’s postwar sales. The publishers 
believe that the manual is one of the 
few practical helps of its kind being 
offered. The material and data 
tained are such that could be used by 


executive in 


con- 


any average gaining a 
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semblance of order out of the welter 
of ideas pouring into his desk. 

This 21-page book is printed on 
heavy stock and includes such divi- 
sions as quotas, timetables, lines, rec- 
ommended functions of 
sales departments, proposed sales or- 
ganization and a check-chart for post- 
war planning. It is available to com- 
panies which subscribe to the Dartnell 
Sales Service. 


new lines, 


Recognizing Workers’ 
Efforts Promotes 
Safety, Efficiency 


Because 25 per cent of its em- 
ployes are women, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del., is pro- 
viding a program of organization 
for the women in its various plants 
whereby individual effort in all phases 
of plant production and Civilian war 


























To project its services into the real: 
of planned postwar manufacturing, The 


Dumore Company, Racine, Wis., ha: 
issued “Out of Thin Air’—a strikingly 
designed nine-page, four-color booklet 


and photographs tell the 
engineering 
applications, and p 
Dumore’s motors, all of 


Drawings 
story of the 
testing, War 





postwar uses of 
which leads up to an eye-catching spread 
offering to assist manufacturers in “motor 
planning” their postwar products 
Postcard enclosed with the booklet ask 
ing the interested manufacturer to obtair 


further details on his particular motor 
planning problem, carries a design sim 
ilar to that of the booklet 


effort is recognized by means of cloth- 
covered plastic pins resembling Armed 
Forces’ campaign ribbons. 

Known as the “Heres,” (Hercu- 
lettes Ever-Ready Civilian Service 
each chapter governs its own activi- 
ties. Promotion from First Class, an 
automatic ranking given to all mem- 
bers, to Major, is gained by applica- 
tion after qualifying in War Bond 
participation, safety—which is em- 
phasized in the organization, atten- 
dance, job efficiency, civilian defense 
activity, and suggestions—both sub- 
mitted and adopted ideas counting 
Each grade of advancement is identi- 
fied by the different or contrasting 
colors of the ribbons covering the 
plastic pins. 

Circular red, white and blue 
emblems and identifying pins are als0 
proudly worn by all members in good 
standing of the “Hercs.” The com- 
pany reports a wide-spread interest 
in the “Hercs” throughout its plants 
and an enthusiastic participation by 
the important 25 per cent which the 
organization is intended to reac! 


leeve 
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CCA COVERING 
Bakeries 
cloth- ~ a * Bottlers 
rm Vital Editorial on Every Page 0s Sag» 
nneries 
lercu- : F Cereals 
rvice FOOD PREVIEW'S unique format makes it possible to have Condensed Milk 
ActiVi- useful editorial information on each page—even on pages PPS Re 
pe with 7 x 10 or "bleed" advertisements. Dairies 
— The readers of FOOD PREVIEW are important and busy Dehydrators 
a "key operating" people in the food field, with limited Flavoring Extracts 
itten- reading time. In FOOD PREVIEW they get short, concise Flour, Grist Mills 
fens editorial data that is useful and practical on—new prod- Frozen Foods 
sub- ucts, mew processes, new materials, new ideas—terse Ice Cream 
ae “meaty” information that is quick, easy reading. Ice Plants 
ee Actual response to every issue of FOOD PREVIEW proves Meat Products 
| beyond doubt that our reader audience likes this editorial waephorgesey et 


technique—and that they USE it and ACT on it. 
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by Also Publishers of CHEMICAL PREVIEW plants in the Food Manutac- 
. turing Industry, Over 
- 737 No. Michigan Ave. 100,000 production execu- 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 65] 
Postwar Opportunities 


It is perfectly possible, therefore, 
for production at efficient employment 
of 57 million persons to provide con- 
sumers in the United States with suf- 
ficient income to expand their pur- 
chases to $145 billion annually—the 
amount they must consume to support 
a $200 billion economy. 

Cuart No. 4 shows how this in- 
come of $165 billion to individuals 
not only would supply the funds for 
purchases but 


doubling consumer 


would allow as ample margin for 
taxes and savings. 

With a wartime income of $157 
billion, consumers have expanded their 
purchases to $92 billion, are paying 
taxes of about $20 billion and still 
have the abnormally large amount of 
$45 billion for various forms of sav- 
ings. In the four-year period of 1941, 
1942, 1943 and 1944, these savings 
will have accumulated to the enor- 
mous total of $120 billion. 


This backlog of savings and the 
accumulated demand for consumer 
durable goods such as automobiles, 
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The basic audience in the metal industry are the men who know metals— the metal experts — 


the metal engineers. 


Take welding. Successful welding is more than modern equipment, ready supplies and trained 
operators. It is such a factor as response of metal to tremendous heat and mounting stress. To 
adjust such factors requires more than a knowledge of welding — it demands a basic knowledge 


of both welding AND metols. 


So it is throughout the production, fabrication, processing and engineering of metals. A broad, 
basic knowledge of metals is the backbone of the metal industry — 

— And the men who hove this basic knowledge are the metal engineers. Sell them and you get 
action. Sell them through the magazine that has made basic metal information its sole business — 
ond reach more than 19,000 metal engineers — through Metal Progress. Make space reservations 


now — call our nearest office. 


mE ‘PROGRESS 


7301 EUCLID AV 


A.P. FORD +. 
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7 ae 
-7301 Euclid Ave. 1816 Weet sim St. 
' Cleveland 3 13 


- Seer 
Endicott 1910 ss Mutual 85 


NUE - CLEVELAND 3, OHIO -- * 
/ CHESTER L. WES 


11 West 42nd St. 
New York 18 
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electrical equipment as well as the 
pent-up demand for better housing, 
should make possible an active con 
version period as war production 
tapers off. There is a fallacy, how 


ever, in relying too heavily upon these 


Savings as a source of consumer de- 
mand in the postwar period. In the 
first place they are largely in the form 
of reduced debts, paid-off mortgages, 
insurance and War Bonds. Secondly, 
if people become unemployed, they 
will hang on to their savings draw- 
ing upon their capital only for real 
necessity. A sound economy cannot 
be built on the dissipation of accumu- 
lated savings. 

If, on the other hand, full employ- 
ment provides sufficient revenue to 
allow for taxes and improved stand- 
ards of living and still have a margin 
for saving, then the $120 billion of 
wartime accumulated savings can act 
as a powerful catalytic agent in aid- 
ing the population to accept and de- 
mand the higher living standards. 

Note that the $10 billion of per- 
sonal taxes provided in this chart un- 
der the postwar opportunity plus the 
$20 billion of business taxes shown in 
the previous chart would provide $30 
billion—ample to cover all govern- 
ment requirements yet represent a re- 
duction of one-half in personal taxes 
and one-third in business taxes com- 
pared with the wartime totals. 

The nub of the facts visualized to 
this point is that we are capable of 
producing and we must produce at 
least $200 billion of goods and services 
annually to give efficient employment 
to the 57 million persons who will 
need employment after the war. But, 
that we cannot continue producing 
unless we have a market for our pro- 
duction, and such a domestic market 
can exist only if consumers double 
their demands for goods and services 
to a total of around $145 billion. We 
have also seen that the revenue from 
the production of $200 billion of 
goods and services can supply ample 
income to enable consumers to double 
their purchases. The question im- 
mediately is raised of whether, even 
given the income the mass of our 
population could double the total con- 
sumption without reaching excesses 
in the general standards of living. 

The answer to this is clearly pro- 
vided in an examination of the stand- 
ard of living of the average family 
in the $50 per week income group 
compared with the standard of living 
of the average family in the $25 4 
week income group. 

CuHart No. 5 which compares 
these ‘two types of families, is based 
on a broad study by the U. S. Ve- 
partment of Labor in 1942 coverng 
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families grouped according to their 
1941 income. 

Remember that at prewar top of 
prosperity our economy was typified 
by the $25 per week family; 51 per- 
cent of our families in 1941 had in- 
comes under $1,500 per year while 
only one-third had incemes of $2,000 
or above. At present levels of pro- 
ductivity and at the level of a $200 
billion, productivity in the postwar 
period, our economy can be typified 
by the $50 per week family with 
nearly 60 per cent of families having 
incomes over $2,000 per year. 

Look at each of the major items 


making up the standard of living of 
the $50 per week family compared 
with the $25 per week family. Over- 
all expenditures for goods and ser- 
vices are practically doubled. Even 
food expenditures are 74 per cent 
greater. House furnishings and 
equipment expenditures are 121 per 
cent greater; auto transportation in- 
creases, 135 per cent; other trans- 
portation, 116 per cent; clothing, 105 
per cent; recreation, 155 per cent, and 
so on through the whole list. Not 
just the luxuries or the gadgets in- 
crease but the whole basic pattern 


of living is approximately doubled. 





CANADA cece 
Vital Reservoir of War Metals 


Canada’s Mines and Metallurgical Works play a vital part in the 
production of War Materials for the United Nations. 

Canada supplies 4 per cent of the United Nations’ requirements in 
Aluminum—95 per cent of the Nickel—20 per cent of the Zinc— 
124 per cent of the Copper—15 per cent of the Lead—75 per cent 
of the Asbestos and 20 per cent of the Mercury. 

CCAB audited—Canadian Industrial Equipment News each month 
reaches the men responsible for the millions of dollars’ worth of 


war metal production in Canada. 


Our nearest representative will 


give you any fact you wish to know about this great market. Get 


in touch with him now. 
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Now this comparison is not pecu- 
liar to the $50 per week group versus 
the $25 per week group. 

Cuart No. 6 reveals how the aver- 
age family expenditures for the basic 
items of living—food, shelter and 
clothing—step up from one income 
group to the next. It shows clearly 
that increased productivity leading to 
increased income for that great mass 
of the population earning under 
$5,000 per year opens wide the op- 
portunities for increased demand for 
all types of goods and services, a de- 
mand that is the real key to any pos- 
sible maintenance of a high level of 
employment. Without a consumer 
demand at approximately double pre- 
war levels, we cannot have full em- 
ployment nor carry the burden of 
our huge debt. 

A serious fallacy, however, would 
be to believe that the demand is auto- 
matic if the income is available. The 
standards of living of different income 
groups shown in the chart is a de- 
velopment over a period of years. 
They reflect different levels of social 
and educational achievement. There 
are more college graduates and more 
high school graduates in the $50 per 
week group than in the $25 per week 
group. The tastes and measures of 
satisfactory achievement differ. 

Housing can be used as an illus- 
tration of the inertia that must be 
overcome by education and promo- 
tion. New housing and remodeling 
should represent an enormous post- 
war market. If our increased produc- 
tivity maintains a doubled national 
income we could have a market for 
over two million new homes a year 
for at least 10 years after the end 
of the war because under these con- 
ditions fully half of our population 
should seek better housing as part of 
their increased standard of living. Our 
number of families is increasing at the 
rate of over 500 thousand per year, 
so that by 1940 we shall have over 
40 million families in the U. S.—fve 
and one-half million more than in 
1940. Ten years of new construction 
of two million homes a year would 
provide for say, five million new fam- 
ilies and 15 million replacements 0 
obsolete homes, representing a hous- 
ing of only about 40 per cent of the 
present 36 million families. 

A market for new residential con- 
struction of this magnitude wil! not 
materialize, however, without ide- 
spread and intensive educationa! ¢!- 
fort to create the demand and to make 
people aware of the obsoleteness and 
unsatisfactory condition of ‘theif 
present housing. 


tern 


From a talk made before the E oe 


Regional Conference of the Natio! 
dustrial Advertisers Association, 
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AUOINB Em =MEN OF METAL-WORKING 
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f 
—IN NON-METAL-WORKING PLANTS - Wl, 


they are heads of machine shops which 
maintain and in some cases even build the 
machinery for producing chemicals, food, 
textiles, tires and many other items. They 
are the bosses of railroad shops, some of 
which make their own vehicles. Today they 
are also manufacturing thousands of arma- 
ment components. 


N NNT | N 





—IN CONTRACT WORK SHOPS 
they are prepared to and do turn out, in 
lots of from one to a million, special ma- 
chinery or metal parts for the making of 
an infinite variety of finished products. 


—IN TOOL AND DIE SHOPS 


which dot the country they are busy tailor- 
ing for Metal-Working plants a multitude 
of tools and fixtures without which we 
could have no mass production. 











new... £/ ACC’ ... SEND FOR IT 


A 32-page booklet, nothing fancy but full of facts; based on 
personal interviews; telling what production executives want 
to know about materials, parts, tools, welding and heat-treating 
equipment, etc. Helpful to advertisers and agencies. Ask for 
“The American Machinist Field Reporter” 
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AMERICAN MACHINIST 


ABC + ABP 











A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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NIAA Conference 


“Business has a great task and tre- 
mendous opportunities ahead of it. 
It must gird itself to meet the un- 
avoidable problems which lie ahead. 
It must rid itself of reaction and be- 
come a torch-bearer of the unity and 
cooperation between capital and la- 
bor, between producer and consumer, 
between industry and government. 


James W. Irwin, executive staff, 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 


luncheon speaker on opening day, pro- 
posed a program intended to aid 
greatly in developing the industrial 
advertising manager professionally. 

His suggestions for accomplishing 
this are: 

“That the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association launch a plan 
for developing a cooperative attitude 
and a common objective between and 
for the various associations represent- 
ing the advertising profession. 

“Being in business as you are, I 
think you can take your pattern from 
business itself. When any large or- 








ganization with multiple operations, a 
diversification of products and a va 
riety of problems finds it is operating 
at tangents within its own field of 
operations, the major executives as 
semble the department heads, roll some 
thoughts around and arrive at some 
sort of agreement. 

“Isn’t it possible for this group 
(NIAA), working in unison with all 
others handling phases of advertising, 
media and circulation supervision, to 
organize a grand strategy board? 


“There are two outstanding objec- 
tives that would then be within reach. 
One, you would have for the first 
time in history and when it is most 
needed, a united front. A united front 
against anything anti-advertising. A 





























united front against any attempt to W 
destroy or undermine the freedom of 
the press and freedom of expression. 4 
ADVERTISING, TOO, “v2 coc! Ss Js 
, ? trusted, alert and progressive guard- 
ians of your present and your future, cle 
T b D chosen from your ranks and credited lar 
BA U ST 8 a R F C Oo N V ‘a R with years of intelligent far-seeing mi 
performance. You would have a group Ar 
of vigilant associates watching the 
straws in the wind, keeping their ears “y 
The importance of postwar construc- to the ground and evaluating every i 
tion in the lower Mississippi valley movement from its inception. If this ea! 
is too great for you to risk waiting board is on the ball, following every | 
for the actual projects to be approved move, preparing counter strategy and er: 
and scheduled. The advertiser who standing ready to hit back fast the = 
keeps alive the recognition of his moment something adverse begins to a 
product and company identity will take form, you have what you most t 
be jumps ahead when advertising is need—a vigorous, hard-hitting pro- : t 
reconverted to the job of selling re- tector of your interests. fac 


ceptive markets. “Remember that the opposition wi 


doesn’t telegraph its shots. You've to 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS can be got to know what they propose to do pr 
depended upon to carry your adver- before they can make their plans pub- the 
tising message, regularly, to the men lic. And you’ve got to be prepared ‘ 
who plan and build in this section, so well that you can come back within as 
whether it be directed at wartime an hour or two with your side. You've 
conservation or selling a product. got to get your mere ever quickly. 
Construction circles in Six Southern The public doesn’t wait. And if it 
States know CONSTRUCTION doesn’t get your side quickly it will 
NEWS. Its acceptance and cover- conclude wou didn’t have 0 aide. 
age, in every county and 
parish of this area, is an 
open-and-shut case. 


“There is a second very important 
action that a grand strategy board 
could generate. In the smaller indus- 
trial companies the advertising depart- 
ment usually consists of one over- 
worked and understaffed advertising 
manager. Maybe he shouldn’t be one. 
But there he is, and there he will prob- 
ably stay at least until the war is over. 














‘ He can’t find replacements and he 
TENN, ; can’t get additions. He needs help 
to ARK the worst way, and your board could 
CCA give it to him in the form of a com- 
co : « miss prehensive training course. Build ‘im 
* } ap up, give him background, and he can 
do a better job.” 









Accounts of other talks presented 
at the conference will be found on 
other pages of this issue. 
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Another message to all manufacturers now serving the textile industry, 
and aH manufacturers who are anxious to cultivate a market that holds 
out encouraging prospects for postwar business. 


A Zew TEXTILE WORLD SERVICE 


F REE to manufacturers who want first hand knowledge 
of the textile industry buying problems—to help them with 
their own textile industry postwar selling problems. 


With the textile industry working all-out for the 
armed forces and at the same time taking care of 
civilian textile needs — 

It is of course obvious that the minute the all- 
clear signal is given, many hundred million dol- 
lars worth of orders will be placed by the textile 
mills of the country (and by the mills of Latin 
America) for the machinery and supplies they 
must buy to replace the equipment which dur- 
ing the past few years they have literally been 
eating up — 

Which includes all of the many items of gen- 
eral plant equipment as well as the great volume 
and variety ef exclusively textile machinery and 
supplies. 

At the same time there is no secret about the 
fact that textile mill men are hoping that suppliers 
will have improvements in machines and methods 
to offer them that will help them improve their 
products—cut their production costs — improve 
their competitive position — and help them espe- 
cially with their problem of employee-relations. 


The service is Free. If you are not getting 
copies of these helpful bulletins now — 
and would like to get them—a note 
from you will bring them. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ABC + ABP 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


The Production, Engineering and Business 
Paper of the Textile Manufacturing Industry, 
penetrating all its divisions. 
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(We say especially because, you will remember, in the 
reports of over 200 mill men which formed the basis of 
the feature section of Textile World’s recent Annual 
Review & Forecast Number, the Problem of improved 
Employee Relations actually topped, in importance, the 
Problem of Machinery Replacement, important as we all 
know that problem is.) 
So to help our equipment and supply friends get 
a direct line on the specific wants and problems 
of the mills—to keep them informed on the cur- 
rent thinking of Textile World’s readers — Textile 
World, a few months ago, started a new bulletin 
service which brings to them the reports, from 
Textile World field men, of personal interviews 
with mill officials, superintendents, overseers, sec- 
ond hands, etc. — 

And which gives them the first hand factual 
information they need to gear their textile indus- 
try contacts, their copy in Textile World adver- 
tisements, and their manufacturing plans into the 
expressed needs and desires of the industry. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
15,258 
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Buyers and Sellers 
Can Get Together 


The recent machine tool clinic arranged by 
General Motors, at which 140 representatives of 
this industry met with operating and executive 
personnel of GMC and saw a presentation of dis- 
advantages in design, especially from the main- 
tenance standpoint, noted in the experience of 
this giant user of machine tools, attracted wide- 
spread attention and interest. 


We have heard that some of the machine tool 
men failed to enthuse over the clinic, on the 
ground that one big buyer is in effect determin- 
ing the whole future course of machine design, 
but there is no reason why other large metal 
working companies cannot follow the same plan, 
either individually or jointly. Certainly the idea 
of buyers and sellers getting together to discuss 
improvements in the mechanical equipment of 
postwar industrial plants is entirely sound, and 
ought to lead to some practical advantages 
which will represent increased efficiency and 
lower costs, and hence broader markets for the 
products of industry. 


The postwar plans of General Motors, involv- 
ing the purchase of some 30,000 new machine 
tools for automobile production, and a total ex- 
penditure of $500,000,000 for improvements in 
its plants, ought to make it clear that the future 
of the capital goods industries is bright. Some 
people had the machine tool industry, for in- 
stance, flat on its back after the war, but as long 
as competition in low-cost production is keen, 
manufacturers will strive to get the best and lat- 
est in equipment. Those who can offer advan- 
tages in production will continue to have a mar- 
ket of expanding proportions. 


What to Do About 
Technological Unemployment? 


Manufacturers of machinery which can turn 
out more production with fewer men used to 
talk blithely about “labor saving,” but these days 
that is a phrase which is sedulously avoided. The 
social implications of unemployment due to 
more efhicient machinery are such that it is not 
considered good policy to raise the issue. 


Yet better living for all is based on more pro- 
duction with less expenditure of human effort, 
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and in the long run, the maintenance of indus- 
trial efficiency—in distribution as well as in pro- 
duction, be it noted—is the only way we can all 
have more and enjoy a higher standard of living, 
greater leisure and all of the other benefits which 
our mechanical civilization can provide. 


But we cannot dodge the issue of temporary 
unemployment due to the use of more efficient 
machines. This is not merely an industrial prob- 
lem, but one of far-reaching social significance. 
No one has yet offered a satisfactory solution for 
the individual who loses his job because a machine 
has made his services unnecessary. 


Here is a field in which the great minds of our 
time may work to advantage, to solve the indus- 
trial, community and social problems resulting 
from temporary dislocations of this kind. Un- 
employment insurance will help some, but per- 
haps that is not the whole answer. 


Should Engineers 
Also Be Marketers? 


Readers of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING are famil- 
iar with the effort which we have been making to 
interest schools of engineering in the inclusion 
in their curricula of courses in the fundamentals 
of marketing, on the ground that a large per- 
centage of engineers ultimately find themselves 
in executive positions in industry which demand 
knowledge of marketing procedures. Without 
some understanding of the general principles in- 
volved, their efforts are sure to be handicapped. 


We are consequently impressed with the fact 
that R. M. Gates, president of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, discusses this sub- 
ject in the June issue of Mechanical Engineering, 
basing his comments on the impressive paper of 
Fenton B. Turck and William E. Hill on the 
subject of “Scientific Methods of Distribution,” 
which appeared recently in Mechanical Engi- 
neering and has been running serially in INDus- 
TRIAL MARKETING. 


“How may our profession best meet this new 
challenge?” asks Mr. Gates. “What changes does 
it call for in the curricula of our engineering 
schools? What special training for graduate en- 
gineers?” 

We shall be interested in noting the results 
of the ASME’s efforts in this field, which cer- 
tainly deserves the fullest possible study. 
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— Tuis Cuart Snows ... 
60000 warm air heating advanced in five pre-war years, 
i £75.00 and digging beneath these overall figures we find 
4 50 other revealing facts. In 1940 40,531 or 8% of the 
p ; > total warm air installations were complete oil-fired 
na 525. packaged jobs; in 1941 this percentage had jumped 
ing: 500 to 12% or 66,262 complete oil-fired systems. In 
ich 475, the case of gas-fired furnaces: 76,075 in 1940; 
4 155,202 in 1941. ALSO remember that warm-air is 
rary 425000 the system which best provides complete winter air 
wd 400,000 conditioning — the system to which summer cooling 
ah. 375,000 is best adapted. Its principles and products are 
—oel 350,000 tried and proved — its dealers and wholesale dis- 
for 325,000 tributors established. It's a sound, progressive 
ae 300,000 industry with a BIG BUSINESS future. 
275,000 
250,000 
' “7 225,000 
nd 200,000 
Ing 175,000 
ae 150,000 
"7 125,000 
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SALES 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


For Small Industrial Equipment 








@ Nationally known manufacturer of medium-sized 
industrial, mechanical, electric and hydraulic equip- 
ment requires salesmanager capable of profitably 
organizing and supervising rapidly expanding divi- 


sion of million dollar corporation. 


@ Prefer man with engineering background and 
training combined with exceptional administrative 
and sales ability; experience sufficient to assure 
immediate and profitable release of wide variety 
of products thru company-operated branches as 
well as other products distributed thru jobbers and 
supply houses. 


®@ Salary possibly subject to temporary (we hope) 
government regulation with ultimate income on 
million dollar sales dependent only upon demon- 
strated results. Opportunity for expansion into ad- 
ditional fields thru developments by outstanding 
engineering and research departments whose 200 
employees will gradually be transferred from war- 
time to industrial projects. 


®@ Continuously expanding operations may necessi- 
tate separation of present sales division into inde- 
pendent units; competent executive may be ex- 
tended opportunity of organizing entirely new 


industrial division. 


@ Please include concise but complete details in 
your first letter. Picture desirable but not neces- 


sary. Our employees know of this advertisement. 


Box 269, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago || 








| [CONTINUED FROM Pace 35] 


| Editorial Awards 


ment of editorial material in general, 
Recognition will also be given for out- 
standing work in telling a story prin- 
cipally with pictures and captions 

5S. For the best published research 
initiated by the publication. Data 
may be technical or non-technical and 
may concern any problem or need of 
the field served by the publication. 
Entries will be judged by the impor- 
tance of the need or problem of the 
industry; the originality of the meth- 
od of compiling and presenting the 
facts; usefulness and value of the re- 
search published. 

6. For the greatest improvement in 
typography, format, and general ap- 
pearance with regard to functional 
design and appropriateness to the edi- 
torial services rendered. A_ special 
award will be made in the classifica- 
tion of the most outstanding typo- 
graphical excellence maintained during 
the year. 

The competition is open to editors 
of all business papers published in the 
United States and Canada, without 
restrictions as to type of publication 
or group afhliations. 


Dunn Made Rickard V-P 


Lloyd W. Dunn, who created Electrical 
World's Guest Reviews of Advertising, 
and who has con 

ducted that fea 

ture for aln t 

four years, is now 

associated with 

Rickard and Com 

pany, Inc., New 





York agency. He 
has been made vice 
president. 

For nine years, 
Mr. Dunn was con 
nected with Mc 


Graw-Hill Publish 
ing Company, han 
dling advertising, 
sales promotion, and research work. Pre 
vious connections have been with Gage 
Publishing Company, Iron Age, Pathe 
Studios (Hollywood), and Perfumer Pub 
lishing Company 


Lloyd W. Dunn 


Formerly assistant manager of Electr 
cal World and Electrical Contracting. Mt 
Dunn has contributed much towar 
proving industrial advertising copy with 
the awareness his Guest Reviews have 
awakened among both readers and writers 
of such copy. Electrical World wil 
tinue the feature. 


Hutton to U. S. Navy Lab 


Warren W. Hutton, advertising de 
partment, Inland Steel Company, Chicago 
since 1940, and prior to that, advertising 
manager, Infilco, Inc., Chicago, is av 
ing to write and edit technical cof 
the U. S. Navy Radio and Sound 
boratory in San Diego, Cal. 
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TYPICAL DESIGN PROBLEM» 








rom INCH pounds — 



































The machines manufactured in the approxi- 
mately 8000 plants covered by MACHINE 
DESIGN range from torque motors whose work 
is measured in inch pounds to locomotives 
whose output is related to ton miles. 


The decisions made by the designers of these 
two types of machines regarding selection of 
parts, materials and finishes are typical of how the more than 36,000 
design executives and engineers who read MACHINE DESIGN 
influence the sale of your products. Design of a new type of 
streamlined gas turbine locomotive might raise questions like these: 


Can weight be reduced, strength maintained 
through judicious selection of materials? 


What control equipment is needed? 


How much can vibration and shock be mini- 
mized by the use of suitable mountings? 


The design of a torque motor involves decisions on bearings and 
lubrication methods, types and temperatureslimits of weight of 
supporting frame and many other problems. 


By regular consistent advertising in the pages of MACHINE 
DESIGN you make sure that your material, part or finish receives 
fullest consideration when buying decisions are in the making. 
For complete information of the design market, write for a copy 
of “Getting It Specified”. 








A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO 
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Unique Clinic 


frem coolant and conveying them to 
an accessible place for disposal, sufh- 
cient flow of coolant to wash chips 
away, and better protection for elec- 
trical and operating controls. 


Lubrication: operators want every 
bearing lubricated automatically from 
a central sump, and urge more at- 
tention to be paid to accessible filters 
and piping of adequate size. 

Hardened and ground ways: gener- 
ally preferred but they are now difh- 


cult to service when regrinding is 
necessary. A removable way which 
can be resurfaced on a surface grinder 
was suggested. 

Electronic controls: if dependably 
built and easily accessible for main- 
tenance, they are liked. But more 
information is needed to train main- 
personnel, and_ electronic 
equipment should be further standard- 
ized. 


tenance 


Talking straight from the shoulder, 
Mr. Johnson told machine tool build- 
ers, “Maintenance people in our 
plants invariably blame most of their 
difficulties on the present trend to- 














TEAMWORK... 


Building a finer product—doing a better job—clarifying your message— 


it’s all based on this magic word. 


Filmeraft can offer you this teamwork so essential to speed and sim- 
plicity—can help you put your story across on film—with scenes and 


dialogue of your own choosing. 
service of professional caliber. 


An experienced staff offers time-proved 


Our large, fully equipped sound studio in New York is available for the 


production of special pictures, at a nominal fee. 


If the situation de- 


mands “location” shooting, capable crews and adequate equipment are 


placed at your disposal. 


Write for full particulars today 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 


SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


205 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 64, Illinois 
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ward streamlining of machine tool 
in an effort to make the machines bet. 
ter looking. 
sulted in burying motors, 


sible places. 


These were important words to thie 


machine tool builders. After all, 
General Motors is close to the largest 
user of machine tools in the world, 
Prior to the war its divisions operated 
75,000 machines of all descriptions, 
Of these, 50,000 


found suitable for use in war produc- 


were ultim ately 


tion. The balance was either sold to 


other manufacturers or stored. Dur- 
ing the war emergency, 60,000 more 
machines have been purchased, with 
around 1,000 still on order. Prelim- 
inary studies have indicated that of 
the latter group, only one out of 
every four will be adaptable to future 
automotive production, thus adding 
15,000 to the corporation’s inventory 
and leaving 45,000 for disposal by the 
government. In addition, present 
plans call for purchase of some 30,000 
more machines, above and beyond the 
15,000 which can be salvaged from 
war production. These new machines 
are required to “balance out’ pro- 
ductive capacity of all departments 
and also to enlarge overall capacity 
so that a 50 per cent increase in out- 
put over previous peaks can be rea- 
lized. 

So come the postwar peak, which 
may be a minimum of 18 months fol- 
lowing the initial reconversion to 
peacetime production, General Motors’ 
divisions will be operating close to 
100,000 machine tools, assuming pres- 
ent planning jells. 

This in brief is the chronicling of 
the historic machine tool forum held 
in Detroit. There were no flower) 
speeches, newspaper stories, or parade 
of visiting firemen. At a dinner fol- 
lowing the first sessions, O. E. Hunt, 
vice-president of GM in charge of 
engineering, said a few words about 
the importance of machine tools i 
production. J. Y. Scott, president 
of the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, replied in behalf of the 
visiting engineers. 


Out of such a down-to-earth, 
across-the-table type of conference, 
much good should come. The too! 


builders know just what is happening 
to their product on the manufactur- 


ing floor. They know what the mas- 
ter mechanics, not the purchasing 
agents, are thinking. They ould 


valuable ideas for reinforcing 


their postwar markets. 
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ut of F Just as the human body assimilates food to the life of tools, how to conserve critical 
futur , . ‘ : , 
- min maintain health, so the amazing war produc- _ materials, how to select, install and make 
Gang 
entory tion of our factories depends upon “Industrial machines last longer. A glance at the list of 
by the . - . , 
all Metabolism. maintenance articles to the left— some of the 
90,008 , ; many that have appeared in FACTORY ~— in- 
nd the Oils, paints, repair parts, the techniques of 
from k “food” hich dicates the wide range of subjects covered. 
alin upkeep are the “food” upon which every 
pro- i = factory exists. Hownews articles are not read just once. They 
-ments 
pacity ' a are kept as a continuing reference file. ..a 
; oa: To help industry keep its vitamin diet of P 6 
<i ;, source of handy information to be used as new 
maintenance in balance is one of the most ben os be by 
' , , , roblems arise. This adds not months, but 
which important jobs of the publishers of this adver- P 7 
ns fol- : years, to the life expectancy of your advertise- 
hye tisement. At least 32 pages of vital, down- 
wr ’ ment in FACTORY, the magazine that is 
otors to-earth information on maintenance prob- 4 
ose tO ; ; written by and for plant operating men. 
, pres- lems are published monthly in FACTORY, Y P P 6 
' for use by the men who keep the wheels of 
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» held American Industry turning. 
owery 
—_ Hownews maintenance articles teach people 
r fol- 
Hunt, “preventive maintenance” — how to lengthen HOW ADVERTISING HELPS 
ge ol 
ibout Advertisers in FACTORY contribute their 
ls in part to the growth of knowledge on “In- 
eve dustrial Metabolism.” In page after page 
rilders , 2 
© the pABe FAC O R 4 ABP they show product information and factual 
instruction that is helping industry to do 
arth, MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE a better job. 
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ac tion 90,000 plant operating men turn first 
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mas- that tells what others are doing to solve 
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wartime problems... and how they are 
doing it. 
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TRANSPORTATION, 
EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS, 
AND SUPPLIES 


$]5°9 5 venr 
SUBSCRIPTION 


82'4% RENEWALS 


| 


A POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION 
WITH HIGH PASS-ON 
READERSHIP 
THAT JUSTIFIES 
YOUR FULL 
ADVERTISING 
CONSIDERATION 


Write today for more detailed 
information and sample copies. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


wtt*a«y 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
418 SO. MARKET ST. 


. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
250 PARK AVENUE 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


Latin America 


clusion seems to have been reached by 
too many American business men— 
mostly, I believe, those whose experi- 
ence in foreign trade is negligible. It 
happens to be utterly false. 

In fact, the belief that manufac- 
the United States cannot 
meet the competition of Europeans in 
Latin America is detrimental, partic- 
ularly at present. It tends to dis- 
courage aggressive export sales effort 
at a time when our foreign trade must 
be increased—perhaps doubled—to 
utilize our expanded production ca- 
pacity and to help provide future em- 


| ployment for thousands of men now 


in military service. 
Whereas a yearly average of about 
10 per cent of our national produc- 


| tion was exported before the war, the 


| average may have to be raised to 20 


| per cent after the war is won. There 


is nO time to waste in indecision be- 
cause it takes longer to develop export 
markets than to build domestic sales. 

The foregoing comment is not 
meant as an apology for American 


_ deficiencies in export technique. Faults 


do exist. They should and can be 
remedied. The better we adjust our- 
selves to Latin American ways of 
thought and action, the more suc- 
cessful we shall be. With this clearly 
in mind, let us consider for a few 
moments, the realities of the situation 
presented by the divergence of busi- 
ness attitudes. 

In the first place, what is it that 
causes a buyer a certain 
product? Obviously, it is a recogni- 
tion of the value of the thing offered 
This is true in Latin Amer- 
The pur- 
chaser buys to make a cash profit or 
secure a utility benefit. A friendly 
feeling toward the seller makes the 
transaction easier and much more sat- 
isfactory. Discourteous treatment of 
the buyer may kill a sale that should 
otherwise be made. 


to choose 


for sale. 
ica and everywhere else. 


But friendship alone is no guaran- 
tee of a stable volume of business. 
The American Latin 
America should exercise his best tal- 
ent in demonstrating the advantages 
of his product and in displaying un- 
failing courtesy and patience in per- 
sonal contacts. He must have the 
greatest consideration for the buyer’s 
interest and feelings. He need not try 
to imitate his mannerisms. A good 
salesman does these things as a matter 
of course, and only our best salesmen 
should be sent to represent us in Latin 
America. This rule has not been fol- 
lowed universally, but the most suc- 


salesman in 


cessful of our foreign traders neve; 
violate it. 

Furthermore, the product offere 
for sale must be suited to Latin Amer. 
ican requirements. Although indus. 
try is developing rapidly in the south. 
ern republics, and their wealth of 
natural resources seers to assure its 
acceleration, they have not reached 
a stage where they can bene. 
fit by the use of some of our most 
advanced types of equipment. |; 
would do more harm than good to 
attempt the sale of technical products 
that do not contribute to the econ- 
omy and efficiency of production un. 
der Latin American conditions. This 
is simply another tenet of good sales- 
manship. 

Some North American manufactur. 
ers have sent poorly qualified men 
on sales missions to Latin America 
Others have sent men whose compe- 
tence and high personal qualification: 
equal, if they do not surpass, the 
cream of the European crop. In all 
our sales representation has been : 
mixture of good and bad. Neverthe- 
less, United States trade with Latin 
America has done quite well. 

In the prewar years, when the ag- 
gressive nations of Europe were try- 
ing to incite Latin American feeling 
against the alien Yankees, aad when 
Germany was using the expedients of 
barter and aski-marks in a supreme 
bid for trade dominance below the Ri 
Grande, the United States was sup- 
plying more than one-third of 4 
commodities imported by Latin Amer- 


ica from the whole world. 


We were outselling Germany two 
to one or better. From 1936 to 1938, 
the United States was in first place, 
Germany second, France fourth an¢ 
Italy sixth. In 1939 Germany clung 
to second place, France was still 
fourth and Italy had made the fifth 
rank. But our own share of the total 
trade had increased from 33 to 40 per 
cent while the aggregate of the other 
three had shrunk from 21 to 19 pet 
cent. 

If we then could do as well as that 
in spite of a certain degree of clums- 
ness in our approach to a partic ularly 
sensitive clientele, we can certainly 
do much better in the future if W 
are willing to learn from past mistakes 


and improve our methods in the light 
of experience. 
The myth of Latin American pre! 


erence for trade with Europe—and 


is a myth—is a figment of our ow? 
false sense of inferiority. Commo 
courtesy, as it is known and prac 


ticed day in and day out by goo 
salesmen here at home will get any 


body by in Latin America. 
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More Rubicams Needed 
ldea-Ful Advertising in Action 


Publishers Can Help Provide Ideas for Ads 


Wanted: More Rubicams 


A quietly competent person retired 
from this advertising business a short 


while 


His name, as you know, is Raymond 


ago. 


Rubicam. 

In his 21-year career—from °23 
through July, ’*44—he built a creative 
group of advertising men who cur- 
rently handle some 50 millions of bill- 
ngs. But even more noteworthy than 
ill this are the good things Rubicam 


stood for. 


Many merchandising and research 
developments have his name on them. 
it is his very practical 

an “advertising idea”’ 


But, to us, 
phil sophy of 


* “Well put together . 
copy” 
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imnpusTayrY 


that means most, right now. We 
quote: 
“An idea which will interest the 


reader or listener, impel him to read 
or listen, and give him a concept of 
the product will live in his mind 
long after he has forgotten the ad- 
vertisement itself. It may or 
not be a direct presentation of the 
product. It may be a dramatic and 
imaginative device by means of which 
the reader or listener is impelled to 


may 


imagine himself as one of its satis- 
fied users; or it may be a certain kind 
of format, or particular campaign 
phrase, a style of illustration, a typo- 
graphical device.” 


Perhaps this is why we can’t ever 


* “A tidy piece of work” 


Gok \NSIDE 


wn RMeRAY 


the modern wey te “know” 


what you re getting 


0, &. 


AS INSERTED 


recall a dull advertisement coming out 
of the Rubicam shop. And which, in 
turn, brings up a very important 
question: 


How "Idea-ful" are Business 
Paper Copywriters? 


Nine out of every 10 ads in busi- 
ness papers,” say us, “never come close 
to starting with an advertising idea.” 

We make this crack after studying, 
Lord knows how many thousand busi- 
paper advertisements 
period of 95 consecutive months go- 
ing back to 1936. 

Mind you, absence of a basic idea 
doesn’t always or necessarily mean a 
mediocre advertisement—except that’s 


ness over a 


what does result most every time. You 


* “Plaudits for an intelligent, grown-up 


advertisement”’ 


From blueprint to mass Production in 


Six months ... le remaskable 
PENICILLIN-CSt 


erimal house 
b 
ton, 
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see, there’s a particular pitfall in writ- 
ing copy for business papers which 
ought to work to the writer’s advan- 
tage, but in too many instances, 
doesn’t. The pre-indicated specialized 
interests of the subscriber—a power 
plant, super, or a design engineer, or 
an electrical dealer, or what have you 
—too frequently cause us to assume 
he will automatically stop and read 
anything we have to say about our 
product and selves. 

Your good sense says it cain’t be 
true. 

Sometimes we shudder when we 
turn page after page in some cur- 
rently husky business paper and _ see 
all the people who simply muff their 
chances. And we worry far less their 
wasting the net cost of their space 
than we do their washing away the 


beautiful gross potential that “idea- 
ful” business paper copy makes 
possible. 

This whole setup is very sensitive 


and varies from field to field. There 
are some markets—so new, or tech- 
nical, or complicated, or with supply 
services not yet  well-established— 
where quite often an advertisement 
that is nothing more than a straight 
catalog page, or a set of engineering 
tables, will get a good reading no 
matter how prosaic or buckeye its 
presentation. 

In other markets such stuff, of it- 
self, wouldn’t step enough reader 
trafhe to fill a telephone booth. 

But in any field—in any business 
paper you're so much better off 
with an idea than without one, we're 
practically silly to spend time point- 
ing out such subtle differences. 
Publishers Please Help 

Publishers can’t do everything 
about more “idea-ful” copy—but they 
can do more about it. Now of all 
times! It’s not too tough to have 
courage to criticise forthrightly when 
your book is and fat, and you 
have a healthy waiting list. 


nice 


God knows when peace comes again, 
and people will have to use ads to sell 
goods like they never sold goods be- 
fore, a lot of publishers are going to 
be caught with their pants down when 
their pages don’t produce. The fault 
will be with copy, but what adver- 
copy for 
there was 


tiser ever blamed his own 


non-productiv eness Ww hen 


a publication handy to find fault 
with? 
More guest reviews like Electri« al 


World's, please. Some sensible adapta- 
tions of Starch Ad Readership Checks, 
please. Some original explorations— 
with advertiser-agency cooperation— 
to find out what could be found out, 
please. 
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More anything to help this cause, 
please—and plenty quick. 


Swan Song for "Slow-wits” 


The publisher can’t do the creative 
man’s job. He is not supposed to. 
He can merely dig out and feed out 
specific factual information—help 
keep ideas on the right track. 

That puts the ad man very much 
on his own. And in postwar that’s 
going to be a very conspicuous spot. 

Everybody talks “Production,” 
“Production” as we move closer to 
postwar—whereas anyone with any 
sense and not too short a memory 
knows our big job, as always, is 
“Distribution.” 

There’s never been a question of 
how much we could make in this 
country. The problem was and is— 
how economic-efficiently we can move 
merchandise into consumer’s hands. 

So—your job as an advertising-cre- 
ator, is smack in the middle of that 
postwar distribution picture. Whether 
your outfit makes silk stockings or 
steam turbines. 

Some “slow-wits” can sneak by now 
with flags and other fol-de-rol. 
But not in postwar, Papa, not in post- 
war. 

Ideas in Action 

Herewith, seven simple advertising 
ideas, and how smoothly they work! 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON—one of 
the earliest of all selling ideas was, 
of course, product identification. 
Hence, this ad (see gal- 


lery), “Positive Identi- ame 
fication of Ryerson’s Al- Rat exer of 
loys” is a good starting — thuorescent lighting 


point. We quote: 

Each bar of alloy 
in Ryerson stock is painted 
on the end to indicate the 
type of alloy . and then 
stamped near the end with 


steel BALLASTS 


NO. 4 in » series 


The ballast is a current limiting device essential to the oper 
ation of fluorescent lamps Without a ballast. the current 
would rise instantly 10 2 value that would destroy the fluo- 
resceat lamp, which is an clectrical arc discharge source 


The bailas« consists of an iron-core choke coil and con- 


ACME STEEL COMPANY—Let’s not 
forget the ever-reliable trademark 
“character” come to life—who, well 
done, has been surefire for a long time 
in this business. What better example 
than Acme’s “Doc Steelstrap”? Here 
he is, “Doc Steelstrap reduces the 
“Waste-Line’ all along the ‘Shipping- 
Line.’ ” 

ALLIS-CHALMERS—S Ometimes 
there’s a phrase that just says what 
you want to say about your product 
so succinctly, it’s a beautiful spark- 
plug for good advertising. (See gal- 
lery.) Listen to this, “It saves you 
Man-hours and Money because it 
‘Grips like Magic!’” Product adver- 


tised here is Allis-Chalmers “‘Magic- 
Grip” Sheaves. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COM- 


PANY—The closer your advertising 
idea is to your product, 
your customer is to your advertising. 
So, when Pittsburgh Plate Glass de- 
velops an idea of “Color Dynamics” 
(“A new system of color to make it 
easier for workers to see their work 

to build up their morale and to 
reduce absenteeism . to improve 
quantity and quality of production”) 
its advertising becomes relatively easy 
to write. Hence this excellent color 
page, “CAMOUFLAGE Right, 
on the battlefield . . . Wromg, in your 
plant.” 


the nearer 
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BALLAST SERVICING 

Property designed and installed ballases last sodehawel) 
under favorable conditions. That is why the ballas is te 
last ching @ check when lamps fail to light When you art 
sure that starter and lamp are not at fault, vest the ballast by 





the number of the heat um yfor 
are visible. The diagram below shows the internal elements 
of o ballast sad the hook-up in « typical two-lamp circuit 


with which the bar was 
rolled Smaller size bars 
are handled and stamped 
with similar identification. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
sONS—Quite often prod- 
uct identification or 
branding is deliberately 
planned to make better 
advertising copy. Roeb- 
ling “Blue Center” Steel 
Wire Rope is a good ex- 
ample. Current ad (see 
gallery) rather effective- 
ly tells the Roebling 
story under, “You can’t 
take one away from the 
other—the Steel, the “~“"""""™ 
Rope, and the men who 
make it, engineer it, and 
apply it to the drums 
and sheaves. They add 


up to rope service.” 





Ballasts also provide for power 

power factor is essential vo lighting efficiency. The table 
below shows the wattage consumed by both the single and 
two lamp types of ballasts. 





“Fluorescent at its F imest” 


FLPORESCORT (amrd, FONTORES O80 ACCESSORIES, HECAEDESCERT LawPs, Bente TeOES. Carment far Teets, Fite 


hooking up a bell ringer in series with the coils. If bell fails 
to ring, you knew that ballast is defective 


Don't Try te Repoir o Bad Ballast. Replace « » ub + 0 
one. Then there will be no rish to your investment is fue 
feet equipment 

A bum that grows in severity is sure sign of impendins 
ballast trouble 


Improper ballast equipment can cause lamps to Dioak si 


a definite “on” and “ofl” period and thereby shores 4"? 
life. Be sure to use the right ballast replacement « 
by the manufacturer of your particular fixtures 


apecited 


factor correction. A bigh 





THE BALLASTS ARE RIGHT 
IN SYLVANIA “PACKAGES OF LIGHT” 


Sytvania sells industrial and commercial 6x 
tures complere with lamps, ballases, sockets, 
siarters — wired and ready for unaediate in- 
scallauoe The ballases in every Sytvania fe 
ture are made to the same high quality stand 
ards as Sylvania lamps, starter, reflectors 
vod rockers 


Per Add:tronal 
Marmtenance Information 
Send For This Free Booklet 





y - SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Sylvania is helping old friends and winning ne¥ 


ones by ads like this” 
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Advertising Managers say: 


"The ads you have selected 
are gems in the field dis- 
cussed. This portfolio 
should be extremely helpful 
to the advertising industry 
as a whole." 


"You've done a Swell and practical 
job — makes one think!" 


"Excellent. Good ammunition to 
fight inertia." 


"Interesting and thought-provoking." 
"I think they are very worthwhile." 
"Illuminating and instructive!" 


"Quite a thorough analysis — full 
of ideas." 








Advertisers and Agency People” 
comment on A.B. P.’s 


Agency Executives say: 


"From it we got ideas of interest 
to several of our clients." 


"The ads you selected for 
this group were well chosen — 
not only are they interesting 
and educational, but a real stim- 
ulation for better ads." 


"Gave me some parallel thoughts to 
start my thinking on.other ac- 
counts having the same problems." 


"It fills a definite need." 


"Any advertiser or advertising 
agency with a transition job to 
do can get real help from this 
material." 


"Excellent as idea file." 








Sales Managers say: 


"Your Transition Themes are 
the best field pieces of sales 
armament we have yet seen for 
the barrage that must hit the 
peace=-time prospects." 





"Very good — they indicate a trend 
we all must be prepared for." 


"Highly instructive and helpful." 


"Much obliged for your services." 


*NAMES ON REQUEST 


WHY NOT SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THIS TIMELY RESEARCH? 


The cost of preparing, producing, and distributing 
this study is borne by the member publications of — 


TRE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


A national association of business publica- 

tions devoted to increasing their usefulness to 

their subscribers and helping advertisers get 
a bigger return on their investment. 


“In Business Papers . . Look for this Seal of integrity.” 
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Top Management says: 


"., . . the transition stage for 
us, as for many, is the key 
problem of the moment. There- 
fore, your excellent compilation 
of transition themes has provided 
us with an exceptional formula 
which will unquestionably guide us in 
Shaping our own individual approaches 
through messages in the business 
papers." 

"We appreciate this material and es- 
pecially the comments indicated on 
each sample advertisement." 





Perr wr wee ew ewww @ ew Ow ew ewe ee ee eS 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Dept. 99, 205 East 42 Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me a free copy of “Transition Themes for 
Business Paper Advertisements." 


NAME— 
COMPANY-— 
ae - 


ADDRESS 





CITY. ——— STATE oo 
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LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY — left hand page of the spread is Mus- conventional construction: to welded rigid 
cerns ie frame 
Once in a great w hile some creative solini— Then he said to himself, This — : . —s 
id man thinks in big enough scop war holds unpredictabl levelop PREDICTABLE DEVELOPMENTS 
‘ v C— ( 5 ‘ ; “ve - > 
c s s CO} bom . } _ . . ng O} Saving of 30° in weight of steel. Greater 
has sufficient perspective on his prod ments’.”” On the facing page—" ‘Un- strength Improved appearance (rt 
uct—to tie it on to really big things. predictable Developments,’ he says.” trusses } 
Lincoln’s series (commented upon sev And then: CONSTRUCTIVE RESULTS Tt 
| ’ f above advantages plus a reduction tad 
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) G” a . ’ Ni * nature when . ° . 
ARC am ELDING” is a superb exam through recourse to Arc Welding they itself, is an idea. Although, from the 
ple. The tieups used, too, show deft team up with a CONSTRUCTIVE looks of most business paper ads, 
. ' } : , > . . . or! ’ : 
ness of touch and a healthy sense of partner you d never guess it. But here in this 
humor Here, for instance, on the A builder changed a factory design from day of crowded publications, it’s very 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


Wh *9) ? " are / d by ne , ’ A ; é, ow 
ABC A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ABP 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


* Tufonmatisements *T hat’s what Mr. Schirmer, Chief Engineer, Hoist & Crane Division, 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., calls advertisements in PRoDUCT ENGINEERING. 
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refreshing to be stopped in your tracks 


by a very clean littl WESTING- 
HOUSE X-RAY single column in 
two-colors. This single-column ad is a 
“teaser” follow-up for a full pager 
elsewhere in the book. 


Frankly, for our dough, its far more 
effective than most of the pages in 
the book we clipped it from. Apt 
cartoon (burglar X-raying safe—con- 
tents, one old gaboon) precise head- 
line, “Look Inside with X-Ray 

the modern way to ‘know’ what 
you're getting’”—one paragraph case- 
study for main text. A tidy piece of 
work, Jack Higgins, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleveland, 


and our first winner for the month. 


Specific Stuff 


UNION OIL COMPANY—'‘Here’s . a 
grease that protects machinery from 
heat and water.”” Well, if you have 
that problem, we guess you read. 

ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORPO- 
RATION—And, speaking of weight, 
here’s a good piece of copy (see gal- 


ley) headed very simply, “CORREC- 
TION.” 
Recently we advertised that ADEL’s 


new solenoid shut-off valve weighed 6.96 


oz. Since then ADEL engineers have 
further reduced its weight. Please, there 
fore, revise this to read §.6 oz., a saving 
of 1.36 oz.! Etc., etc 


¥& SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
—With all the useful dope that could 
be dispensed so helpfully on a product 
as relatively recent as fluorescent light- 
ing, not very much has been done. 
That’s why it is so refreshing to see 
Sylvania’s new series on “Fluorescent 
Operating Hints.” Sylvania is help- 
ing old friends and winning new ones 
ads like these. “No. 4 
which we have before us 
“Ballasts,” uses a dia- 
hook-up, table for 
power-factor correction, and then gets 
“Ballast Servicing.” Sylvania ties 
“commercial” with a small block 
of copy, “The Ballasts are Right in 
Sylvania Light’ "—and 
even offers additional maintenance lit- 
erature. This is the best fluorescent 
copy we've seen in many a moon. It’s 
a winner, all right, W. P. Munger 
of Arthur Kudner agency, New 


York. 


by printing 
in a series” 
now discusses 
gram to show 
into 


ina 


Packages of 


Running Review 


way or another, too, you 
ad-handling in “What 
MAKER make— 


In one 
will find nice 


does a PERISCOPE 


besides periscopes?” (KOLLMORGEN 
OPTICAL CORPORATION); “Rx for 
HEART TROUBLE on optical in- 
spection equipment” (JONES & LAM- 
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SON MACHINE COMPANY); 
‘muscles’ when it moves” (AIR-MAZE 
CORPORATION); “Reserve your place 
now in the coming great new industry 
. TELEVISION” (GENERAL ELEC- 
rric); “A Simple Changeover Cheats 
the Scrap-Can” (PARKER-KALON COR- 
PORATION); “Can industry do a 
better job of selling to itself?” 
(SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE); “IT’S 
HOT—IT’S MOIST—IT’S FUMY— 
Boyoboy, 3 jobs for me” (ALCOA 
ALUMINUM PAINT); “When __ it’s 
‘WATER, WATER EVER Y- 
WHERE’” (GENERAL PLASTICS). 


¥% THE ALLEN CORPORATION—Here’s 
a winner! Headline, “The problem of 
keeping White Elephants off the roof.” 
Followed by—"“. when seeking 
High Temperature Relief Solved 
by Allen Engineers.” Good resource- 
ful copy that digs right in to actual 
figures on a recent job. Yes, it’s all 
here—and well put together. Ack- 
nowledgment to Al DeG. Conkey, 
Ralph Wolfe & Associates, De- 


troit. 


“Air gets 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY—We 
just happen to like the kind of mas- 
way this advertiser presents its 
case with good pictures, excellent 
splashes of color, rugged display. All 
of which achieves a certain force and 
distinctiveness that helps the copyman 
when he writes, “R-301, the ALUM- 
INUM ALLOY that 
has both STRENGTH * 
and RESILIENCY.” 


% And here’s still an- 
other winner—as in- 
teresting (to say noth- 
ing of informative) as 
a thriller in an adven- 


sive 


ture story magazine. 
It’s ENSIGN-BICK- 
FoRD’s “We shot trap- 


rock across the lunch- 
eon table.” In narra- 
tive style it tells about 
a blasting operation at 
a quarry. Here’s a 
sample: 








“And decks?’ 


‘No, but we use two blasting caps 
each hole, with all holes hooked «5 
go at once.’ 





Haven’t room for the rest of it, b 
it’s well worth reading because if 
well-written. Author H. Field Ki 
vice-president, Wm. B. Remi 
ton Agency, Springfield, Mas 
sounds as though he must have wri 
ten some good fiction sometime. 


Boost-of-the-Month 


Plaudits to William A. Wel 
Fensholt Company, agency, Ch 
cago, for an intelligent grown-up a 
vertisement that kind of makes yo 
proud of the advertising business. Wj 
refer to COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS’ fous 
pager, “From blueprint to mass pro 
duction in six months... 


able 


the remark 


story of PENICILLIN—C.S.C 


Swell news pictures throughout tha 
carry much of the story—pix of th 
new plant, the laboratory, a series ¢ 


pix on the entire production — 


As factually sound as anything in th 
editorial pages of Chem & Met—a 
interestingly presented as a Life pictur 


spread. 


oh 





Get a copy and see for yourself. 


THE Copy CHASER 


. as interesting (to say nothing of informative 
as an adventure thriller” 














f thi: 


























‘What are you shoot- 
ing?’ I asked 

‘Traprock,’ he replied. 
‘We're taking out the 
eastern end at a 50-foot 
face, working back one 
row ata time. Put down 
a dozen S-inch “well 
drill” holes subdrilled 3 
feet, with a burden of 
18 feet and spaced 14 
feet apart Oh, it’s all 
according to the book,’ sedtvaninen 


he added, with a laugh, 


‘my blaster’s a good man. 


. » ee t Kh was « be tifl blast he sand. 

What do you use?” I bus when Gio Gut. tthe ase enafoounn 

& baller Weft at the face’ That rock wes of 

asked wer the qua im fact, 1 got complaints 
from the nest county 

75% bottom load a te aml, tae whing 

eo . Ube restere cod ar lace. 
with 60% top load. ae con oow cho tine Out doen cowte 


the howd 
Marcing s case + as fanimating’ Me dudnt 

dare use Cordran! Claimed he'd loaded a row 

of Sinch “well drill” holes as esual, and 
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he plums are ripening in the broad and fertile plastics PLASTICS’ Platform 
4 e Subscriptions purposely limited to 
| Id N il PLA STICS did h ° l selected key men. 
oq BCid. ot until S id the enormous potentia @ Coverage of approximately 14,000 
om reaching the entire industry, its cus- 
= ‘ ‘ , tomers, and prospects . . . the men who 
iif this industry receive from editors and publishers the will make the buying decision today and 
i in the post-war period. 
a4 7 ' : : e Edited visually as well as textually to 
“HFCog nition it deserves. Now, here, wrapped in a single assure quick comprehension by non- 






akage, is an enthusiastic audience of qualified buying 





wer—both today’s users and prospective users of plastic 





ats, products, supplies, machines and equipment. 





Dou ¢ Wate. Ride in on the surge of 
esteem created by the first issue of PLASTICS! 
Get full facts from a PLASTICS representative. 





§ 
“ ZUtFF-DAVIS 
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PUBLISHING COM 


YN. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois e Offices: New York e Washington e Los Angeles e London e Toronto 













engineering executives, 

e Distinguished format. Illustrated by 
full color photographs on coated paper. 
Also permits brilliant color advertising. 
e Fully keyed to technical readership— 
with complete, accurate data on physi- 
cal characteristics and processing for 
production engineers, etc. 

e Underwritten by one of the most suc- 
cessful publishers in America. 

e No other medium offers comparable 
coverage at such low cost per thousand. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Food for Humans 


1943. The significant 
single development in this particular 
field is to be found in the precooked 
frozen food combinations now appear- 
ing. More than 60 items are ready for 
marketing when present-day emer- 
gency restrictions are removed. 


over most 


Drying as a method of food preser- 
vation, like freezing, is old as man- 
kind. Practiced more widely because 
of global climatic conditions, it has 
given us a group of food products 


that cannot be overlooked. Best 
known are prunes, apricots, certain 
vegetables, corn, peas and beans, spices, 
dried beef, and to those in industry, 
dried eggs and milk for the baker, 
noodle manufacterer, ice cream maker 
and confectioner. 

The present-day concept of dehy- 
drated foods is centered on such items 
as vegetables, meats, sea food, milk, 
eggs and fruit. Drying and dehydra- 
tion are not new, but today’s needs, 
in the face of shortages of packaging 
materials of all kinds, ships, and added 
need of greater quantities of foods in 
distant places caused those in gov- 





If you have a product for 
the heating, ventilating, air 
conditioning, roofing, or 
sheet metal working indus- 
tries why not let Sheet Metal 
Worker (the oldest publica- 
tion in its field) do your vis- 
iting for you, and carry your 
sales story directly to thou- 
sands of progressive, well- 
rated dealers, contractors, 
and wholesalers? 


You do not have to neglect 
your regular trade or pros- 
pective customers because of 
manpower shortage or travel- 
ing conditions. You can keep 
your name off that “black 
list” some people are compil- 
ing these days by talking to 
the trade thru the pages of 
Sheet Metal Worker, and 
explaining your present ac- 
tivities and telling them of 
your future plans. 


45 West 45th St. 





ee 
is me do your 


visiting for you,” 


Sheet Metal Worker 


Make Space Reservations Now 


Sheet Metal Worker 


This is also an opportunity 
for you to develop good 
will at a time when so many 
are forgetting this important 
business factor. To keep 
your business contacts is 
most necessary and we know 
of no better way than thru 
the pages of the publication 
for which they subscribe and 
read each month. 

Don’t be among those who 
compel customers to write 
to publications such as ours 
to inquire as to whether or 
not they are still in business. 

Sheet Metal Worker re- 
cently celebrated its 70th an- 
niversary, and is enjoying a 
steady gain in both advertis- 
ing and circulation. Reader 
interest is shown by renewal 
percentage and splendid re- 
turns our advertisers testify 
to receiving. Let us send 
you further information as 
to rates, etc. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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ernment circles to reemphasize 
value of dehydration. 

During World War I, a somewh 
comparable situation arose and f 
processors were urged to dehydrate 
wide variety of products. Lack 
technical knowledge and skill 
many of the firms to resort to min 
variations of drying by blowing war 
or hot air over the product, with lit 
or no apparent thought toward pr 
paratory steps, actual dehydration | 
drying) and subsequent conditions 
storage and ultimate use. The net 5 
sult was a terrible product, unfit f 
human consumption in many : 
stances, which so surrounded th 
word “dehydration” with a bad odd 
that its very mention causes older peg 
ple to turn their heads and young 
ones to turn up their noses. 












Today’s demands for concentratio 
of foodstuffs to conserve containe 
and shipping space and at the sam 
time increase the delivery of greatq 
quantities of nutritive products ¢ 
meet world-wide conditions, 
cused attention on dehydration as t 
bring into quantity production a hos 
of dehydrated foods of high qualit 
in every respect. So rapidly has thi 
development expanded, because of thf 
urgent needs, that technology has bee 
hard put to even keep pace. 

Thanks to the food technologist 
order is coming out of the earli¢ 
chaotic condition of the industry du 
to the pressure of turning out eve 
a passably acceptable product in pr 
digious quantities. In vegetables along 
the industry has grown in a little ove 
a year and a half, from 18 plant 
producing some 20 million pouné 
(dry weight) to 133 plants produ 
ing over 200 million pounds (dy 
weight). The most recent director 
of dehydrators in the U.S.A., pub 
lished by the National Dehydrator 
Association, lists 500 concerns, ge 
sive of milk dryers. Of these, 126 at 
egg dryers and 10 are meat dehydra 
tors. Some 230 plants dehydrating 
everything from alfalfa to yeast pow 
der, in addition to the 133 vegetabl 
dehydrators are also listed. Adding th 
some 1100 milk dryers, we find an 
industry of about 1600 dehydratiog 
plants with an estimated total output 
of about 1,750 million pounds (45 
weight) valued around $800 millioq 
dollars. 


so fq 











Bradley Goes to Rickard 

J. L. Bradley, recently affiliated 
Rickard and Company, Inc., New Yo 
will assist the agency's »resides 





agency, 
with special work. a Dick 
Mr. Bradley was formerly wit) Unit? - 
States Steel Corporation and Tet 
phone Company. 
IND 
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THIS NEW BOOKLET CONTAINS 


‘4 be a he YG for MYATT 


ABOUT THE SPECIALIZED 


OIL PRODUCING 
INDUSTRY 





a Quick facts about the great Oil Producing Industry. 


Detailed statistical information by States concerning 
= wells and footage drilled, oil production and produc- 
ing oil wells. 


Tabulation indicating where future drilling and pro- 
dd ducing operations will occur, including postwar pros- 
pects for the Oil Producing Industry. 


Facts about the buying and specifying personnel of 
companies operating in this active market ... an 

~ about the editorial service of The Oil Weekly, its 
market coverage and its exclusive advantages for 
advertisers selling this industry. 


(If you failed to receive your copy, ask for it today.) 


There Is Big Business NOW in the 
Oil Producing Industry 


Business is booming in the Oil Producing Industry. go after big business now, and be prepared for even 
And postwar, possibilities in this growing market bigger business when Peace is won. Plan now for a 
will be even greater for the foresighted manufac- maximum schedule to profit from the exclusive 
turer who establishes a firm position in this im- advantages of advertising in The Oil Weekly... 
portant industry. the one paper specialized to the drilling-producing- 
The Oil Weekly can show you a list of the men pipeline industry. Ask any representative of The 
with buying and specifying authority in compan- Oil Weekly for the ABC facts on The Oil Weekly’s 
ies accounting for over 98% of all drilling and pro- exceptional and comprehensive coverage of the 
ducing activity. Lay down your sales-barrage.. men who count in the Oil Producing Industry. 


TO SELLA Specialized OIL INDUSTRY @ USE A Specialized OIL PUBLICATION 


The OIL WEEKLY 


FOR THE DRILLING-PRODUCING-PIPELINE INDUSTRY 


" ¥ 

w a Fe LOS ANGELES 

Park Avenue J. W. Curts, Wilson Bidg. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


orado 5-4012 i Phone 3-1844 Jefferson 0303 
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WHEN 
ENTER 


100,000 DIESELS 
SERVICE 


The Diesel market is divided 
and subdivided several times, 
each subdivision representing 
a part of the entire Diesel 
market. 


To build the engine requires 
not alone the engineering and 
manufacturing talents and fa- 
cilities of the Diesel producers 
—the assistance of other man- 
ufacturers is needed, too. 
Crankshafts, precision bear- 
ings, piston rings, fuel pumps, 
injection nozzles, valves, gov- 
ernors, gears, tachometers, py- 
rometers, gauges, safety alarms, 
packing and gaskets and many 
other parts and accessories are 
produced by firms who sell to 
Diesel manufacturers, existing 
in part or in whole upon the 
Diesel market. 


Chater Zz Foetf Editor 


DIESEL POWER & DIESEL TRANSPORATION 


To reach the Diesel market the 
best media is A.B.C. coverage, and 
the only such coverage is offered 
by our magazines, MOTORSHIP 
and DIESEL POWER & DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION. This is blan- 
ket coverage in much larger volume 
than can be obtained elsewhere. 
The combination rates for this 
blanket coverage is offered at ex- 
tremely attractive prices. 


DIESEL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


192 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y 














In attempting to sum up the mat- 
ter at this point, several broad asser- 
tions, that have a direct bearing on 
the whole food question, can be made: 


1. Food is the most legislated for 
and against branch of all industrial 
activity. We have federal laws and 
regulations. We have state laws and 
regulations. We have municipal laws 
and regulations. We have standards set 
up for all government purchases that 
have the effect of laws. All of these 
are for the distinct purpose of insur- 
ing a quality of product that is both 
nutritive and wholesome. 


2. Food is one industrial product 
subject to more destructive conditions 
from bacteria, mold, worms, bugs, ro- 
dents and chemical change than any 
other commonly used item. Thus one 
important job for packaging is to 
protect food products from outside 
contamination. 


3. Food is the only industrial prod- 
uct that you buy and use in which 
you bring to bear four out of your 
five normal senses. You see it, if it 
looks right, you smell it. You taste 
it and then through your table uten- 
sils, your fingers and your teeth, you 
feel it. And if you can believe the 
cereal advertising that tells you the 
product is fresh, if it crackles, when 
you add milk or cream—you use your 
fifth sense of hearing. 


4. Food is in a most peculiar com- 
The statistical man 
If he 
eats more fish, he will consume less 
If he eats more pork he will 
use more apple sauce. If he takes a 


petitive position. 
can only eat so much per year. 
meat. 
dislike to a given brand because it 
does not pass the “4 out of 5 senses” 
test, no amount of pressure can bring 
him back to that brand and, in many 
instances, that type or processor of 
the product. 


With these four points, and there 
ire many ramifications of each to con- 
sider, it is not too difficult to reason 
that the broad division of the food 
held which most nearly complies with 
all of them is the division which will 
forge ahead up to the limits of the 
capacity of the individual to con- 
sume. 


Tilley Receives G-E Appointment 
Paul A 


| 
sales, ship 


Tilley, formerly manager of 
fittings division of General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, has been 
promoted to manager of G-E’s 8 appliance 
distribution branches with headquarters 
in Bridgeport 


The new manager will continue for the 
present in his position as manager of 
sales in the ship fittings division, which 


post he has held since Sept., 1942. 
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Engineered Marketing 


competition by an average of 6. 
per cent. 

This company’s record is livin 
evidence of the fact that scientifi 
pricing can be a tremendous facto 
in engineering distribution. 

The application of engineering prin 
ciples to pricing policy has the quad 
ruple advantage of lowering pricé 
extending markets, reducing distril 
bution costs, and increasing profits. 


VII. Distribution Administration 


Corporations, like nations, can go 
“all-out” for distribution. It is pos- 
sible to coordinate a company’s finan- 
cial, research, engineering, purchasing, 
manufacturing, as well as its market- 
ing departments, into one mighty 
distribution offensive. 


Only a highly organized system of 
liaison can accomplish this coordina- 
tion in a large corporation, but it has 
been done, as shown by what follows. 
In a small company, the problem is 
not so difficult. 


This company, through uncontrol- 
lable economic 
losing a vital market for a substantial 
part of its direct sales. By engineering 
its distribution this situation was 
reversed. In three years this company 
more than replaced lost volume by de- 
veloping its distribution through job- 
bers. During this time jobber volume 
grew from two to 20 per cent of its 
total sales. This was completely new 
business to the company, representing 
dollars. Corporate 


circumstances, was 


many millions of 
mobilization of all essential depart- 
ments achieved this result. 


The significance of the rise of job- 
ber sales from two to 20 per cent 1s 
clear, when it is noted that during 
the period that this rise was occurring 
jobber sales’ percentages for the entire 
industry were dropping. 


It is interesting to trace the organ- 
ized procedure of this company. First, 
the market-research division of the 
company studied the market which 
had supplied the major source of the 
company’s direct sales. From _ this 
study it was clear that this market 
would not return to normal for many 
years (92 per cent of potential in its 
original field was wiped out during 
the early depression years.) The pos- 
sibility of a comeback of this industry 
in sufficient proportions to restore 
this lost source of business was }im- 
pered by the following adverse §ac- 
tors: Restriction of the long-:«rm 
source of capital funds, drastic in- 
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The 1944-45 Refinery Catalog closes July! 


Check on space reservations and copy now. 


Last year 309 manufacturers used REFINERY CATALOG. This year, 
more are using it—and for larger space. They realize, you see, that the 
refining industry, normally spending hundreds of millions of dollars each 
year, is—as a result of new processes and new petro-chemical develop- 
ments—heading into a post-war period of high activity that makes it an 
assured market. 


They also realize that in selling this market, THE REFINERY CATA- 


LOG does a more efficient job than individual catalogs because it .. . 


. . « Covers 99% of the 


Industry’s Buying Power! 


The coming edition will be sent to 5,000 key men. . . the men author- 
ized, according to information supplied by the oil,companies themselves, 
to do the buying and specifying for companies representing 99% of the 
refining industry’s total facilities, and for the engineering-contracting 
firms who will design and build many new plants, domestic and foreign. 


.. + Has Preferred Status 
With Refining Buyers! 


REFINERY CATALOG is no bookcase ornament—Refining buyers use 
REFINERY CATALOG regularly. Manufacturers’ surveys prove it is 
preferred to individual catalogs and bulletins because it has the special- 
ized information they want, because it is easier to use—doesn’t get Jost 
or mis-filed. 


~ * * 


Yes, more manufacturers than ever before are using THE REFINERY 
CATALOG this year . . . many of them including complete catalogs. 
It will pay you to file adequate data on your products and services in the 
1944-45 Edition, too. 


There is still time to include your data if you don’t delay. Remember 
the July closing date. Write or telephone space reservations to our 
nearest office today. 


Gulf Publishing Company, 3301 Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas; 250 Park 
Avenue, N. Y., N. Y.; 1010 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 1301-3 Hunt 
Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois; W. W. 
Wilson Bldg., Huntington Park, Calif. 
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| The 
"REFINERY CATALOG 
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LA COMPOSITE CATALOG © 
: oi REFINERY EQUIPMENT 








crease in production costs, and un- 
dermining of long-term confidence. 

The technique employed by this 
company to expand its jobbing outlets 
was: 

1. A complete analysis of all prod- 
ucts of the company, with particular 
consideration of all classes of products 
currently distributed through all job- 
bers. This study was conducted in 
every section of the country and 
required more than two years of solid 
effort to complete. I very possible con- 
sumer of steel products, large and 
small, was investigated. Through the 


intensity and thoroughness of this 
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PIR 


Proceedings 








of the I.R.E. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Advertising Department 


303 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 








analysis it was possible to locate ton- 
nages of steel which had never before 
been charted. 


2. A detailed market analysis of 
the possible channels of distribution 
of each class of products. 

3. A geographical classification of 
the actual and potential jobbers pre- 
pared to handle each product. 


4. Proposed list of 
which 


products for 
jobbing outlets were to be 
sought and developed. 


From this analysis it then became 
possible for the management to choose 
a definite list of jobbing outlets for 


166 leading Radio Engineers have contributed 
to this written record — the record of amazing 
progress in radio engineering. 

Their opinions—their findings—their summary 
of authentic developments have been, and are, 
the basic text of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers — BY, FOR and OF Radio 
Engineers — their own publication. 

Every reader is a key man in this field — your 
market! Every reader is one who may specify 
and determine the practical values of your ma- 
terials. SELL HIM FIRST TO SELL THE FIELD — 
through his own publication! 
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each of the selected products. Wit} 
this initial information, a comple 
study was made by engineers of 4 
principal corporate divisions of th 
company to determine what step 
would have to be taken by each div. 
sion in order to acquire and develo 
the selected jobbing accounts withir 
a limited time. 

The means of securing each jobbing 
account were specifically analyzed an 
appropriate action was determined 
upon before any direct moves wer 
instituted. The selection and acquis 
tion of each jobbing outlet repre. 
sented the use of the combined man- 
agement resources of the company. 

Based on the analysis of the marker 
for its products, a large and a smaller 
jobber were secured in each major dis- 
tribution territory, and a sales-volume 
quota was established. As an_ incen- 
tive, the principal jobber was given 
practically an exclusive arrangement 
and a particularly attractive discount 
In territories representing smaller vol- 
ume a non-exclusive policy was fol- 
lowed. As an example, in the Nes 
York City district the principal job- 
ber handles 95 per cent of the conm- 
pany’s business sold through this typ 
of outlet. In some instances, the com- 
pany 
assistance, 
to the jobber to improve his gener: 
Indirect 


provided strong  direct-selling 


lending trained personne 


procedures. 
assistance wis 


merchandising 
temporary financial 
granted some outlets and in othe 
cases the company undertook to pic- 
neer the development of new market 
for the jobber. 

Market research, engineering clas: 
fication of products and channels 
distribution, the direct assistance o 
the purchasing organization, of 
treasurer’s department, and of nego- 
tiating personnel, and all the facilities 
of the sales department were applied 
in the accomplishment of this cor 
porate objective. The exhaustive stud 
which showed the direction of acti 
required would not have produced t 
tangible results without the coord- 
nated effort of each principal division 
of the company’s management. 

This feat of developing new meth 
ods of sale to bring in new busines 
through new outlets was accomplished 
in three years. It is a permanent 
tribute to an “all-out” mobilization 
of corporate management for the be 
terment of distribution. 





George H. Corey Resigns 
George H. Corey, avertising 
lic relations manager of the vela 
Twist Drill Company, has resigned 2" 
21 years with the company 
He is a former president of ‘he 
tional Industrial Advertisers As: cat 
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AMERICAN BUILDER and the BUILDING MARKET 


What IS the Market? The light-load construction industry. This includes 
all the factors that are concerned with home, commercial, light industrial or 


arm construction. 


The important specifiers, buyers and distribu- 
tors of building materials and supplies are: 


Contractor-Builder: Has always accounted for bulk of new 
home building on contract or for sale . . . 90% expect 
to resume operations post war. Will be largest indi- 
vidual professional buyers of building materials. 

Operative Builder: Mostly “development” 
setters; the most spectacular of all building profes- 
sionals. 40% own land ready for post war development. 

Carpenter Builder: Small volume operators, but numerous. 
Collectively account for huge building volume. Principal 
builder of farm houses and small urban homes. War- 


builders; style 








time repair and maintenance work has kept him in 
business. 

Lumber and Building Material Dealer: Controls distribu- 
tion of structural building materials and supplies. Does 
some prime contracting. Will become exceedingly im- 
portant as distributor of variety of lines including home 
equipment, mechanical and otherwise. Many have estab- 
lished facilities for prefabricating farm and other small 
structures, 


What is the Editorial Objective? 


Editorially American Builder is aimed at the specific job interests of the dominant 
groups in light-load construction described above. The editorial objective is two-fold: 


To provide a clearing house for practical ideas that 

help building professionals plan, construct, buy and 

sell . . . more efficiently, more profitably. American Builder 

has been doing this job for 65 years, through wars, depres- 

sions, and “booms”. But its editors still “wear muddy boots”’ 

. spend much time in the field discussing construction proj- 

ects on the site. They know what active building men need 

and want; provide tests, operative information on the con- 

struction side; practical marketing and merchandising methods 
on the dealer side. 


American Builder constantly probes the problems and 

opportunities of the industry and offers practical sug- 
gestions for ways in which the industry could work toward 
correcting public and political misconceptions; plan for con- 
structive legislation, designed to: a. Make home financing 
facilities available to more people at lower cost. b. Bridge 
post-war unemployment period through cancellation of restric- 
tive wartime limitation orders. ¢. Restore the building indus- 
try to a sound basis by encouraging private building. 


Coverage of Builders and Dealers 


American Builder is read by 57,641 subscribers, all active in 
the building industry, including 13,090 retail lumber and 
building material Dealers and Distributors. 


The copies of American Builder sent to Dealers and Dis- 
tributors are exactly the same as those sent to Building Pro- 
fessionals, except that they have, bound in, a special Dealer 
Distribution Section containing editorial and advertising ma- 
terial of specific interest to those 13,090 Dealers and Dis- 
tributors. (See illustration). 


Among American Builder's 44,551 subscribers classed as 
Building Professionals are the top ranking Builders, about 
30% of the total in America, who account for 70% of the 
residential and light-load-bearing construction. The maga- 
zine’s 13,090 readers among Dealers and Distributors handle 
about 85% of the nation’s building material volume. 


With separate ads in American Builder, and in the Dealer 
Distribution Section, manufacturers can direct separate, spe- 
cific messages to the important Contractor-Builders and to 
the worthwhile Dealers. Since only Dealers and Distributors 
receive American Builder with the Dealer Distribution Sec- 
tion bound in, you can talk shop to the Dealers privately, 
and at the same time know that they will see what you are 
saying to their Contractor-Builder customers. 

Rates: The American Builder General Edition (to entire 
American Builder Circulation 57,641) one page (12 time 
rate): $500. 

Dealer Distribution Section only (Bound into American 
Builder and subscribed to by 13,090 Dealers and Distributors) 
one page (12 time rate): $175 

COMBINATION RATE: One page per month in each edition 
earns the 24 time rate: $635. 


Who reads American Builder? 


Business Analysis of Subscriptions (ABC Publisher's Statement, Dec. 31, 


Construction Group: 
Builders (Contract and speculative, including 


carpenter builders and mason builders)........... 30,534 
REP OPE FE EE EOE OPP PEE 517 
Construction superintendents and foremen Terie T 680 


Miscellaneous occupations (such as journey- 

men, painters, roofers, cement workers, cabi- 

net makers, floor sanders, etc.).... . : ae 670 
Total 32,401 


Professional Group: 
Architects 
Engineers 


Total 1,913 


Distributing Group: 


Retail lumber and building material dealers 12,455 
Manufacturers and wholesalers of building 
materials, and equipment dealers.... 635 


Total 13,090 


American Builder, Chicago 3, Illinois: 105 West Adams Street 
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1943, based on November issue). 
Real Estate Group: 


Real Estate Operators (appraisals, cooperative 
apartments, industrial property, property 
management, mortgage and finance, brokers, 


sub-dividers, real estate builders)...............+-. 1,967 
Banks, finance cumpanies, building and loan 
companies, insurance companies Tr 657 


Total 2,624 


Miscellaneous: 

SP EE. os wetauuase babdeubes eee | 
Libraries, schools, colleges, clubs, reading 

rooms : , . . 2,331 
Individuals ‘building and planning to build. . 99 
Miscellaneous occupations , oe 1,047 
Awaiting classification ... eer ere 768 
Military—destination unknown pda aa aile ai aitin Doo hea aale 53 


Total 7,613 
Grand Total 57.641 





New York 7, New York: 30 Church Street 








PACKINGTOWN 


When you're in “The Provisioner,” 
you're through the gates of packing 
plants from ocean to ocean. No armed 
guard intercepts this eagerly awaited 
magazine. No shortage of train ac- 
commodations cuts out distant pros- 
pects or remote customers. Every 
week the official organ of the indus- 
try—The National Provisioner—ar- 
rives full of vital information for 
harried executives. 


When you have something to sell to 
meat packers or sausage manufac- 
turers, to slaughterers or by-product 
plants, tell buyers about it in the 
pages of their favorite publication. 
They've never had to buy so much, 
had so many needs to fill, had so 
much money to spend. Write us to- 
day for full information and a copy 
of the interesting booklet “A Vital 
Industry.” 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 31] 


Equipment Marketing 


which are required in production and 
in the furnishing of technical services: 

1. First we see that this war will 
have a profoundly stimulating effect 
in increasing the technical intelligence 
and skill of the average individual, 
affecting the talents of the supplier 
and purchaser alike. Old ideas as to 
materials and their processes and uses 
will be largely upset. The mine, oil 
well, forest and farm will have values 
in terms of chemical content, not nec- 
essarily in terms of materials common 
to our past notions. One obv 10us result 
is that we must possess a much more 
detailed knowledge than in the past, 
of the apparatus we sell and its vari- 
ous possible uses. Purchasers will ex- 
ercise more technical skill in selecting 
and buying, use more discrimination, 
and be more exacting. 


2. There is in process, an upheaval 
in the relative importance of indus- 
trial markets, individual customers 
and customer personnel, which will be 
more evident as we move from war 
effort to peace. A much keener knowl- 
edge of the developments of indus- 
tries, processes and producers will be 


required in selling. 


3. All signs point to higher wage 
levels following the war than _ those 
preceding it. This means a continu- 
ing tendency toward more complete 
mechanization of industry, and in- 
creasing importance of all labor-sav- 
ing machinery and equipment. Labor- 
saving and time-saving apparatus of 
types heretofore considered of ques- 
tionable value due to the cost in pro- 
portion to formerly existing savings, 
will now receive much more serious 
consideration. 

4. In 


duction of most forms of machinery 
and equipment during the war, obso- 


spite of the enormous pro- 


lescence has progressed and little re- 
design has taken place, except in the 
field of specialized machinery required 
for the manufacture of war imple- 
ments. Furthermore, during the war, 
machinery and equipment have been 
subject to severe duty with less than 
normal attention and maintenance 
service. For these reasons, sales op- 
portunities will exist, which probably 
are not now fully recognized. 


5. We are era of 
keen competition with many produc- 
ers trying to beat others to the gun in 
the race to get into production hasti- 
ly, and as time goes on, to be the 
first to offer the market new and re- 
designed apparatus. This means con- 
sidering and soliciting postwar con- 


headed for an 
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tracts now and preparing to furnish 
promptly the apparatus needed. 

6. We will doubtless see many new 
producers, coming into particular 
fields. Such producers may disrupt 
competitive situations, yet conversely 
may bring forward new ideas, unham- 
pered by tradition and prejudice. 
Ability to move quickly, maintain a 
high degree of flexibility, and “time” 
decisions will consequently be at a 
premium. 

7. Since the chief asset of any dis 
tribution system is manpower, and 
sales organizations have been depleted 
what is done by sales management to 
select and reassign men to sales duties 
will be singularly important. 

8. One of the most important con 
ditions will be changed attitude of 
men and women toward employers, 
brought about by their having been 
taken industry and 
rapid, thorough and interesting cours« 
of technical training for war. For th« 
average, the character of such train 
ing has been far and beyond anything 
industrial management formerly of 
fered them. What they will expect 
in the future on returning to industry 
and sales 


from given a 


is obvious; management 


management in particular will have 
to take a back seat unless it can offer 
the postwar employe a degree and 
quality of training not heretofore 
offered. 

9. We can’ only mention here the 
importance of watching the advanc- 
ing or retarding influence of govern- 
fortunes of 
what will 
count most is making articulate those 
ideas most of us have on the benefits 
of free enterprise, and in watching 
closely developments in Washington, 
and expressing opinion to our repre- 


ment on business. The 


politics are varied, and 


sentatives. 
If the above premises appear sound, 
what is the wise, alert sales engineer- 


ing management doing about them 


now? 

{In the following installment to appear 
in August, Mr. Lester will discuss the 
problems of competition, personnel, selling 
one’s own organization, and selling costs 
and their effect on postwar marketing 


Dods Integrates Tri-Party Advertising 


John P. Dods, director of research and 
advertising manager for the Summerill 
Tubing Company, Bridgeport, Pa., has 
been made director of advertising and 
sales promotion for the closely affliated 
interests of the Columbian Steel and 
Shafting Company, the Edgar T. Ward's 
Sons Company, both of Pittsburgh, and 
the Summerill Tubing Company 

Under the new plan the Edward’ T 
Ward's Sons Company will continu: t 
function as sales representative an jis’ 
tributor for the products of the aff! te 
companies. 
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This Matter of Rates 


While much of the current agita- 


tion for revision of freight rates 
probably is political, one cannot dis- 
miss it merely for that reason. 


There are valid reasons for some 
of the present dissatisfaction with 
freight rates, and it is simply com- 
monsense to admit it. A goodly 
number of traffic experts, economists 
and businessmen, for sometime past, 
have been critical, not of railroad 
rates only, but of motor carrier rates 
and classifications as well. In the 
opinion of many competent men, 
simplification would benefit carriers 
as well as shippers. (See D and W, 
June, pgs. 32 & 35). 


Let us hope that the airlines do 
not repeat the mistakes of the motor 
carriers. There is no reason why 
the airlines should hamper them- 
selves by obsolete and groundbound 
precedents. If they apply the same 
bold and resourceful pioneering to 
the development of air cargo as they 
have in the field of aeronautics they 
should be able to establish an en- 
tirely new type of rate structure for 
air cargo. Anything less is unworthy 
of them. 


As a suggestion, why wouldn't it 
be feasible to have a base rate for a 
given number of pounds per cubic 
foot, with a sliding scale for pack- 
ages of higher density, plus extra 
charges for perishability, contami- 
nation and higher valuation? 


Why shouldn’t rates, whether 
ground or air, be based on cost of 
operation rather than on a carrier’s 
competition, or the ability of a com- 
modity to pay the cost? The ultimate 
user or consumer pays in the long 
run anyway, either directly or in- 
directly. 


From present indications, there 
will be many refinements in distri- 
bution after the war, particularly in 
all forms of transportation. If this 
assumption is logical, and if present 
dissatisfaction with rates and classi- 
fications is a foreshadowing of im- 
pending change, we suggest that rem- 
edial action now by the carriers 
themselves, in the direction of sim- 
plification, may prevent coercive and 
detrimental legislation in the future. 
Such a move would be intelligent, 
politic and foresighted. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
















More About Check Lists 


In April in your department, you listed 
the various points that should be covered 
industrial advertising 


Fre ym 


time 


sales ofhices 
before the 


The New Sales Office 
time 


but it 


to time we establish nex 
seems to take n 
the area 


buyers in look 


in writing COPY. I fice f rvic This ha 

. Ss a ) se > s ’ rep 
and also included the Townsend Check co Ges cmce Hr Cove “ 
List resented quite a problem to me d | 
‘ would be glad to have any suggestions 


I believe our check list may also be of 


interest to readers of your column 
F. Morse SMITH, 
Vice-President, When a 
Industrial Equipment News 
Epiror’s Not! I. E. N. Check List tablished, 


reproduc ed below 


CHECK.CHART FOR ADVERTISEMENT ANALYSIS 
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Does the dustreten apply te the product or it 
opeh ation’ 

1 the product @ new or umproved hes thet fect 
beer odequetely emphos ted’ 

ty the Copy written from rhe stemdpornt of the pros 
pectwe wser rether then the moter? 





Are prices OF epproe-mere proces semed? 


+ @ Cotetogue ov comtirmng bterature offered? 


atotogue ofte prom nent = levout? 


» § addrers heved to reedely 
ques? 


Sgnetere eddress 4 hmted to one powt eo 
Drench offices vhown to Karte, inquires 
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POINTS TO CHECK IN COMPARISONS OF INQUIRIES FROM OTHER SOURCES 





Are the mevtety reached the seme or comperebie” 


Ded the advertung stort © cach medium on the some dete? 

Mer thn frertumg rum comcurremtty? 

Mos the seme copy been wed? 

Mes some emownt of space ond frequency bees vied? 
ty Cont per mquery the seme? 

| ‘ys quelty of inquery The some? 


ty @ record of voles to mqurw: che beng (omdered’ 


| » “vepeet” and “reorder” bewnen from corly quires beng commdered? 


oy ene tered 
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as to how a new office might be featured 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


sales office is ¢- 
overhead begins a 


a standard procedure so 
that advertising and 
sales promotion may be 
used to speed up recog- 
nition and aid in mak- 
ing that unit a helpful 
contact point for your 
organization. 

This procedure might 
include the following: 
1. Publicity release on 
new representative of 
district office, location 
of office, etc. 

2. Announcement ad- 
vertisements in local 
newspapers or local as- 
sociation mags 
such as_ the 


zines 

purchasing a gents 
magazine and _ similar 
publications. 


3. Check telephone and 
trade directories in the 


area, building up 3 
good mailing list if you 
do not already have 
one. 

4. Send a printed or ¢ 
graved announcemen 


to this list. 

§. Check your list ané 
use a questionnaire let- 
ter in order to get per 


sonal names, lines o 
business, in f orm* 
tion on requirements, 
etc. 
6. A series of letter 
can be used to te!! mor 
about your represents 
tive and the ervict 
offered from his ofhee 
Six or eight letters ove 
the period of a year ® 
not too many. a 
t 


may be signed »} 
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neral manager of sales with an occa- 
onal letter written by the represen- 
ative 

_ As soon as possible, the list should 
so be covered by telephone. 

_ When catalogs or booklets go out 
to that area, it is sometimes prac- 
cal to feature the local office address 
d telephone number, either as part 
fa printed piece or on a special label 
¢ sticker, which may be affixed in 
rder to localize the mailing. 

bales Initiative at a New Low 


With business coming in so fast, the 
is the forgotten man No one 


iesman 

ems to think it is necessary to make 
ills, and consequently the salesman is 
ing to seed. But this, I suppose, is a 
atter for the sales manager to be con 


ened about, and we advertising man- 

ers had better keep out Do you be 

is anything we should do? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


eve there 


Many advertising managers are ac- 
ive in market research and sales pro- 












tion, as well as advertising, and do 
operate with sales management in 
dping to train new men and in 
aintaining the spirit of older men 


n the sales staff. 


30, if you have broadened the scope 
your activities, you will be in a 
pod position to locate the forgotten 
an, take an interest in his calling, 
rite letters to those he cannot call 
n frequently, and keep him from 
illing by the wayside. 
This is certainly a period when 
many good salesmen will lose their 
hitiative and drive, never to regain 
New and younger men, back from 
he service, will tend to replace 
hem. On the other hand, your com- 
nny has invested money in these 
der men and you should certainly 
lp management whenever practical 
» watch the current situation. You 
an help greatly by maintaining per- 
mal, direct mail and publication ad- 
ertising contacts with old and new 
ustomers and prospective customers. 


irls in Advertising Departments 
We are 


aintal 


having a very difficult time 
the work of our advertising 
‘partment because of the help shortage. 


yeneral management is daily taking im- 
portant eople from us to the extent that 
€ are ding it increasingly difficult to 
Perate ven on a limited basis. What 
e ot advertising departments doing 


hout t 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


First, we urge you to check with 


our personnel manager and cooper- 
fe with him in a drive for additional 
elp. A good advertising manager 
‘ws so many methods of approach, 
hat he should definitely be helpful | 
ere, 


For 
ers, ¢ 
ircul 


stance there are the newspa- 
cards, outside signs, radio, 
in homes, and even tele- 
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Selected from Modern Industry, June 15th, 1944 





Ten Goals for Movies Industrial 
film progress had been slow since 
1911 when International Harvester 
made the first flicker with a com- 
pany purpose. » » Prewar, only 50 
companies throughout the entire 
country had any type of film pro- 
gram. » » Now—since Pearl Har- 
bor, 5,000 companies are movie- 
making. » » War has been a great 
stimulus. » » Signal Corps records 
indicate that training time can be 
reduced as much as 60% with a 
film program in operation. » » 
When films are used for the sales- 
training program, it is reported 
that the efficiency of the marginal 
salesmen (those who are not 
world-beaters, not bad enough to 
be fired) steps up 3% to 37%. » » 
Ruth Fyne, Modern Industry’s Re- 
search Editor, prepared a compre- 
hensive report on Movies which 
appears on page 33, June 15th is- 





MORE OUTPUT AT LOWER COST 
Modern Industry's department pr 

duction, is aimed to aid, inspire and 
inform plant management men... on 
stepping up productivity, improvine 
ps cutting costs of products anil 


operations. 





‘.  £Qyy LE.(BILL) BLANK Jr. 


Technical Editor 


HIS JOB: Technical Editor Bill 
Blank, one of our senior staff-editors, 
aided by certain technically-trained 
members of the staff, unearths, re- 
ports and interprets the significant 
new developments in manufacturing 
equipment, processes, techniques and 
methods. As an engineering graduate 
with industrial plant experience and 
an industrial writing background of 
considerable depth, Bill's specialty 
is making a redding treat of tech- 
nologies. He tells the true story of 
complicated, technical situations in 
words and pictures that everyone can 
understand. And by everyone, Bill 
includes the guy from M.I... and 
the foreman from P. S. 84. Like all 
MI staff-editors, Bill puts in thou- 
sands of miles of field-travei taking 
him to the largest plants and also to 
the loft buildirgs and abandoned 
garages where, says Bill, some of 
the best ideas for all industry are 
perking. You'll find BYll Blank pres- 
ent at meetings of the national tech- 
nical societies and participating in 
their important activities. 

Modern Industry 
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suc. » » It points up ten manage- 
ment purposes which modern use 
of films is accomplishing today; 
covers the pitfalls for the happy 
but unwary; predicts great use of 
industrial films in speeding recon- 
version and re-adapting manpower. 


Pension Plans A three-man team 
of Modern Industry staff-editors, 
Kirk Earnshaw, Arthur Pearce and 
Dan Maué, surveyed this popular 
subject and put their report in non- 
technical, everyday English. » » A 
pat title for the article which ap- 
pears on page 48 of the June 15th 
issue is, “Pension Plans — Good, 
Bad, and Legal.” » » Prior to the 
war, the Treasury Department had 
a record of only 415 pension plans 
in U. S. Industry. » » The number 
has jumped to 6,000 and is still 
growing. » » In 40-X almost every 
company will have some kind of 
retirement plan for employees in 
order to keep the road clear for 
younger people while at the same 
time treating the old faithfuls in a 
way they really deserve. » » This 
kind of planning keeps morale at 
proper levels. 


Over the Hill Life in the armed 
services is working a metamorpho- 
sis in salesmen turned G. I. Joes » » 
To study these changes in sharper 
focus, Modern Industry’s Distribu- 
tion Editor Steve Booke visited 
Fort Dix, N. J. and interviewed 
more than a score of soldiers who 
held positions as salesmen or sales 
managers prior to joining the Army 
>» » A lot of ex-salesmen are going 
to stay ex. » » In the opinion of 
company sales executives, also in- 
terviewed in this study, the con- 
sensus indicates an expectancy that 
50% of the old sales force will re- 
quire replacement. » » However, 
companies won’t have too tough a 
time winning back their sales rep- 
resentatives if the right techniques 
are used. » » “Will G. I. Joe Come 
Home to Sell?” on page 38 of the 
June 15th issue warrants careful 
reading. 


Modern Industry, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





THE COAL INDUSTRY 


IS 


BUYING EQUIPMENT 





Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are being spent this 
year for new equipment for 
tne production of coal. Prior- 
ities are at emergency status 
because the coal tonnage 
quota set by military needs 
can only be made possible 
through use of machinery. 
This situation offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for  intro- 
duction of new products and 
new "brands" to the industry. 
Remember, too, that coal of- 
fers a continuing market— 
that its future modernization 
program involves millions of 
dollars. 


In reaching this industry, it 
is imperative that your mes- 
sage go to key executives at 
all major coal properties. 
MECHANIZATION reaches 
every mine producing 50,000 
or more tons annually—offer- 
ing an exclusive coverage 
of 1,263 executives out of a 
total coverage of 2,557 pres- 
idents, vice-presidents, pur- 
chasing agents, etc. 


We will be glad to furnish 
marketing statistics on the 
possible use of your equip- 
ment by coal operators. Ad- 
dress inquiries to our Research 
Department. 





MECHANIZATION, INC. 
406 Munsey Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C. 
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phone calls which may be used for 
the purpose of getting help. 

Are you giving the girls a chance 
to prove what they can do? Too 
many times men believe that girls 
cannot do important work in an ad- 
vertising department when in reality 
they can do very well if given a 
chance. One company recently em- 
ployed college and high school girls 
to phone others in their classes to 
come in for interviews. This proved 
quite helpful and many persons were 


added to the payroll. 


Canadian Taxes 

We are advertising in a few Canadian 
magazines, and send full plates or some- 
times copy and cuts. As this is not a sale, 
but is to be used for profit by Canadian 
companies, I do not believe we should be 


forced to pay a tax for passing these pl: ces 
over the border. Is there something ¢ rat 
can be done about this? 
ADVERTISING MANA: ER 
Our thought is that it would be 
rather dificult to do anything about 
the situation from this side. If it 
becomes too much of a penalty on 
American advertisers in Canad.an 
publications, it may reduce the vol- 
ume of business coming from the 
States. When this happens or it 
looks as though it will happen, Cana- 
dian publishers themselves will pro- 
bably take the matter up with their 
government because in the long run 
the Canadian government should re- 
ceive more in taxes from increased 
advertising, than from the taxes on 
plates and cuts. 


"“Surpluses of Capital Goods 
Not Likely,” Says Haynes, at AMA 


@ The flow of peacetime goods must 
exceed the prewar level by 40 to 50 
per cent in order to maintain a rea- 
sonably satisfactory economy, a galaxy 
of speakers told the spring meeting 
of the American Marketing Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia, June 8-9. While 
this vast expansion of commerce and 
industry poses innumerable problems, 
it was the consensus that intelligent 
application of marketing principles 
and practices can supply satisfactory 
answers. 

Much of the program dealt with 
consumer goods, and with techniques 
of market measurement, estimating 
market potentials, testing of products, 
etc., but a considerable portion of the 
discussion was devoted to industrial 
products. 

Herbert W. Anderson, president, 
Fidelity Machine Company, told a 
luncheon session that manufacturers 
of industrial machinery can no longer 
hold themselves aloof from the ulti- 
mate consumer of the products made 
on the machines but instead must be 
increasingly familiar with consumer 
demands so as to develop machinery 


which will make the products the 
consumer wants. 
As an illustration, Mr. Anderson 


reported that important changes in 
the women’s hosiery field are in pros- 
pect, with seamless hosiery likely to 
account for a much greater percent- 
age of the market than previously. 
Declaring that it is likely that about 
30 per cent of women’s hosiery will 
be of the seamless type after the war, 
Mr. Anderson pointed out that en- 
tirely different machinery is required 


for the production of this hosiery as 
compared with full fash.oned hose, and 
that the manufacturers of machinery 
in this field who are not aware of 
consumption trends may be in a very 
poor position to supply manufactur- 
ers’ demands. 

Eldridge Haynes, president, Maga- 
zines of Industry, told the association 
that there is no possibility of a tre- 
mendous glut in industrial goods after 
the war, as has been predicted in some 
quarters, but that real prosperity for 
the capital goods industries rests on 
expansion of foreign trade. 

Contrary to the general impression, 
few surpluses of capital goods will 
exist after the war, and instead there 
will be shortages in many areas, Mr. 
Haynes said. 

Although a total of $60 billion in 
surpluses is expected after the war, 
only about $3 billion of surplus in- 
dustrial equipment will be included, 
he estimated, and much of this will 
be machinery of specialized type not 
suitable for civilian goods production. 

Declaring that there are five factors 
which indicate continued marketing 
possibilities for industrial goods, Mr. 
Haynes reported that the capital goods 
industries may enjoy a volume greater 
than prewar but considerably less than 
wartime. “For example,” he said, 
“the most optimistic guess of postwar 
machine tool volume is $250,000,000 
per year compared with an annual 
prewar volume of $150,000,000 and 
a wartime peak of $1,300,000,' 00.” 

On this basis the capital goods in- 
dustries will be in better shape than 
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Still Available @ 


‘ 

Yes, there is still available a large unsatisfied de- ‘ AbP 
mand for machines, materials and accessories in . 
the Welding Industry. A recent national survey of = 
the wants of Welding Distributors by The Welding : 
Engineer disclosed substantial needs for merchan- ‘ 
dise in many lines. This survey, conducted on a 
national basis, was answered with detailed and con- ‘ 
fidential information on lines carried and lines : 
wanted by Welding Distributors who sold well over ‘ 
$92,600,000 in their respective markets out of ’ 
360,658,667 in welding dollars spent in 1943. ' 
(There were only 124,091,220 welding dollars spent ‘ 
in 1940.) They maintained over 1200 outside ‘ 
salesmen .and 111 special welding consultants. . 











‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
Based on the sample furnished by The Welding Engineer  \ 
z ‘ 
. . . . . ‘ 
confidential distributor survey, the following percentages . 
‘ 
reflect the needs of distributors for specific lines. In every \ 
v 
case these percentages mean that so many of each hundred \ 
‘ 
out of the nation’s thousands of Welding Distributors, com- . 
‘ 
. . . ‘ 
pletely lack and want the line indicated: \ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
Grinding Wheels ...31°% Aluminum Electrodes .22% ‘ 
‘ 
Grinding Machines . .30°; Bronze Electrodes ....15% \ 
‘ 


Pipe Fittings ...... 44% D-C Welding Machines .21% ‘ 
eT 8.5% Tool & Die Bare Rod. .21% ’ 





\ 
SE k4ddseeenn es 7.7 Cutting Machines ....14% . 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
« * ~ ’ 
\ 
Distribution \ 
\ 
\ 
. . . . . . . . . . \ 
Industrial distribution of high quality and in a large sales potential is still \ 
fl For Detailed * available in the Welding Industry. Manufacturers desiring to reach for the kind ; 
Refe wy of distribution that will stick to their ribs during the pre and postwar era will \ 
—— find The Welding Engineer first for effectiveness in the Welding Market. The \ 
THE MARKET Welding Engineer is the first paper in a market that has present and postwar : 
DATA BOOK sales opportunity worthy of your serious consideration. Call or write us at \ 
Business 506 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. . 
Publications \ 
Edition 








the Welding Engineer 
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is generally expected, but they can- 
not make the greatest possible con- 
tribution to a sound postwar economy 
unless foreign trade in these types of 
goods is tremendously expanded, he 
said. “In my added, 


“export and import possibilities pre- 


opinion,” he 


sent the greatest single challenge to 
marketing men in the country. Post- 
possibilities are 


war trade 


worthy of your most earnest labor.” 


foreign 


The importance of foreign trade in 
helping to balance the domestic econ- 
omy was further emphasized by Sid- 


Re- 


ney Linnekin, president, Kirlin 


CA PALOGING 


search, who declared that before the 
war 60 per cent of all exports went 
to the British, Dutch and French em- 
pires and the Japanese. It is unlikely 
that they will be as good customers 
after the war as previously, he said, 
and therefore new foreign customers 
must be found to replace their pur- 
chases and to increase the general level 
of foreign trade. 

Mr. Linnekin suggested that South 
America, the West Indies, Cuba, 
Mexico and Central America may pro- 
vide the solution, since these countries 
are “ready and willing to buy.” 


What fire Your Reguicements 7 





Mr. Linnekin emphasized that suc- 
cess in foreign trade can come only 
from intensive use of the same pains- 
taking advertising and merchandising 
effort used in domestic trade. “We 
afford to toy with foreign 
said. “After the first 
world war the United States de- 


can’t 
trade,” he 


veloped a very large South American 
trade which simply faded out over 
the years because it was not built on 


a sound basis.’ 
E. E. Schnellbacher, chief, 


merce intelligence division, Bureau of 


com- 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
echoed Mr. Linnekin’s sentiments, and 
declared that it is “idiocy” for any 
manufacturer to enter foreign trade 
unless he establishes a firm policy of 
setting aside a certain percentage of 
his volume of production for foreign 
trade. Any idea of producing pri- 
marily for the domestic trade and 
then dumping surpluses or unsalable 
material in foreign markets is com- 
pletely unsound, he said. 


He also reported that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as well as numer- 
ous other government agencies, is 
working hard to induce the various 
South American countries to gather 
better and more comprehensive busi- 
ness statistics. As a result of this 
effort he predicted more information 
about South America will be avail- 
able to United States business than 
ever before. 

An extremely interesting discus- 
sion of distribution costs was pre- 
sented by E. R. Hawkins, cost dis- 
tribution unit, Department of Com- 
merce, who pointed to the definite 
need for more comprehensive cost 
analysis in business and industry and 
advanced the suggestion that a tech- 
nique of “partial allocation” of costs, 
which his division is developing, may 
present a much more satisfactory pic- 
ture of the costs of handling various 
lines of departments than does the 
usual method of allocating all over- 
head costs to each department. 


For the manufacturer or 
saler, he said, the first step is to know 
the direct expenses of serving each 
segment of his market, adding that 
almost every manufacturer can in- 
crease his net earnings by dropping 
some of his customers, some of his 
lines or some of his territories. With 
adequate costs analysis information, 


W hole- 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


he contended, any manufacturer can 


. : , ee 

33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK ascertain which line of products 
should be dropped, if any, and also 

Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of srsTEX Artificia what lines of products might be ided 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looselear, Plastic and Wire Bindings. which might result in a great net 


profit. 
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: ‘ tT 
ORPS~ DEALERS» SERVICEMEN® © 


There’s no use making the advertising approach to 
this high-potential market “difficult.” Yes, there are 
FF many special classes* which go to make up a com- 
plex whole... But... fortunately RADIO NEWS 
with the dominant circulation of 70,742 ABC offers 
one overall medium for reaching them all. 
“Special classes” means nothing like “miscel- 
laneous screw-driver owners,” but instead 
such sub-divisions of the market as—Police 
Radio Operators, Government Bureaus 
and others indicated in the circle above. 
Sooner or later in the coming great 
expansion they will ALL offer great 
sales potential. 


Flying 

a cere Ask a RADIO NEWS Representa- 
mavation tive to Analyze This Remarkable 
Radio » iar Market Coverage for Y ou. 

Po grap y * One of these special classes is so influential that 
Phe commerce a special edition of RADIO NEWS 1s circulated, 
Air dio by subscription only, to those who qualify. Radie 

Rar onic G 3 scientists, advanced technicians and research men 
tec ering yBLisHt 1 {ifinots can be covered by the directional beam of ‘Radio 
Ens Day, AV chi age Ws ronto Electronic Engineering Edition” bound within the 
é ZiFF-D ichigan Ave Jes « London ote covers of RADIO NEWS. Ask particularly about 

e 


5 dei th Mi j 
+ Fm 3 540 Nor «ton @ Los aa 
me « Washing — RADIO ELECTRONIC 
gr tow SO" ) a Engine 
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{CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 38] 


Training Salesmen 


concerning the conduct of the train- 
ing sessions, outlining the order of 
production and 


business, visits to 


service departments, length of  ses- 
sions, arrangements for rest and recre- 
ation, etc. 
Before 
body of 


launching into the main 
the program, the men are 
urged (1) to make sure that they 
understand the exact meaning of 
every term used (2) to ask for proof 


of every statement which they doubt 


which they are not certain; 


or of 
and (3) to interrupt at any time 
to ask for clarification of any point. 
The basic propositions are then 
stated and developed. 
Proposition 1. Selling can be 
compared to a game such as 
golf, in which a man becomes 
expert by forming the habit of 
operating according to the rules. 
(a) To play any game successfully 
a man must know its objectives, be 
familiar with instruments employed, 
and become skillful in their use. 


(b) Familiarity with the rules of 














ASSURES COVERAGE OF 


tht AVIATION INDUSTRY 


@ Your products for servic- 
ing and maintaining aircraft 
can be advertised to men-re- 
sponsible-for-service without 
burden of added cost for 
valueless non-service circula- 
tion. 


@ It is all in the circulation 
pattern of Aviation Service 
Magazine—a pattern based on 
the “know-how” that made 
Motor Service Magazine the 
most outstanding of all “con- 
trolled circulation” publications. 


@ Coverage is concentrated on the 
service personnel of all branches 
—Civil and Military — operating 
and manufacturing. Each copy ad- 
dressed — no bulk distribution — 
no waste of advertising cost! 


WRITE TODAY for the facts and figures 
on advertising your product to the Avia- 
tion Service Industry! 





AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
By the Publishers of Motor Service Magazine — leader, 


for 23 years, 
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among automotive service publications 



























successful practice in our business: en- 
ables a man to make every act vity 
contribute to the attainment of a (efi- 
nite objective; to plan a course o! ac- 
tion suited to every circumstanc 

(c) He must learn the game to 
play it well; the question is, whether he 
is to learn it by “discovery” or by 
“instruction.” The way of discoy- 
ery, learning by personal experience, 
is the hard as well as the long way; 
the way of instruction, profiting from 
the experience of dexterous practition- 
ers, is both easier and shorter. 

(d) Hence a man_ who 
proper use of the instruction 
offered will learn to play our game 
well in a shorter time than one who 
does not. 


akes 


here 


Proposition 2. Salesmen are 
made, not born, and the tech- 
nique of selling our product is 
easily and quickly acquired by) 
the type of man we have se- 
lected. 

(a) Analysis of our 
salesmen’s practices disclosed the be- 
havior patterns which produced the 
best results. 


successful 


(b) From these successful behavior 
patterns we derived rules which, if 
followed, were presumed to yield iden- 
tically successful results. 

(c) Field tests of the rules thus 
formulated confirmed their validity. 
All salesmen who used them were 
uniformly successful in their work. 
There were no failures. 

(d) Since the present trainees are 
of the same general personality type 
and have a business background simi- 
lar to that of the others heretofore 
trained, they should benefit in the 
same fashion from the same training. 

(e) The manner in which the new 
men absorb their training will deter- 
mine how quickly and how well they 
will realize their potentialities, both 
personal and territorial. Their per- 
formance will be judged by the mea- 
sure in which they accomplish their 
sales objectives not by seniority, social 
grace, or extra-curricular activity. 

Proposition 3. Effective pre- 

sentation is the key to success 

in selling. 

(a) Selling technique gives form 
to a presentation; product knowledge 
and market wisdom give it substance. 


(b) The most effective presenta- 
tion dwells on the buyer’s self-interest, 
not on the intrinsic merits of « prod- 
uct or line. Hence “what’s in it for 
the customer” should be the principal 
theme of every presentation. 

(c) Analysis of the factors affect- 
ing sales for resale of products such 
as ours, made from the buyer’s point- 
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of-view, discloses that there are four 
essential factors which must be dealt 
with adequately to assure a success- 
ful closing. These are, in order of 
presentation: (1) Prestige. (2) Qual- 
ity, (3) Convenience, (4) Profit. But 
the order of importance is exactly the 
reverse: the dominant buying motive 
of a merchant being profit, for he is 
in business to make money by selling 
what he buys for more than he pays. 

(d) In planning the presentation of 
a product for resale, the classic four- 
point selling formula is expanded to 
five: (1) Attract Attention, (2) Cre- 
ate Interest, (3) Prove Claims, (4) 
Arouse Desire, (5) Induce Action. 

(e) The foregoing points outline 
the fundamental structure of a canned 
canvass but we do not recommend 
canned canvassing in our field. How- 
ever we do show how a pre-planned 
presentation is adapted to any special 
conditions encountered in the field; 
thus assuring the competent relation 
of a complete and convincing story. 

Proposition 4. An adequate 

background of market .and 

product knowledge is necessary 

to formulate a sound presenta- 

tion and to overcome resistance 

successfully. 

(a) This background is provided 
by first, the industry experience of 
the trainee and second, the three- 
part Product section of the manual, 
which is given to the trainee in sepa- 
rate parts as the program develops. 

(b) The 


manual covers: 


Product section of the 

(1) History of the Company: Its 
place in the development of the par- 
ticular industry; present relative posi- 
tion in the industry and comparison 
with competitors; divisional organiza- 
tion; other products; war production 
record; civilian production and deliv- 
ery record of preceding period; ofh- 
executive personnel and their 
background. 


cers; 


(2) The Company’s Products: Con- 
struction details; operating character- 
istics; comparison with similar com- 
petitive products, and laboratory and 
factory tours. The length of this por- 
tion of the program, as well as the 
inclusion of laboratory or shop work, 
depends upon the nature and extent 
of the technical data and experience 
actually needed in the trainee’s work. 

(3) Sales and Practices: 
Channels of distribution; jobber, dealer 
and fleet policies; organization of sales 
department; functions of sales person- 
nel at different levels of responsibility; 
records and forms used by salesmen; 
catalogs; price structure and advertis- 
ing and promotional practices. Distri- 
bution, organization and functional 


Policies 





flow charts are most useful at this 
point. 

(c) The Operations section of the 
manual discusses: 


(1) Overall Planning: Scheduling 


and routine contacts; attitude towards 
jobbers and jobbers’ salesmen; defining 
objectives of every contact; preplan- 
ning calls; training jobbers’ salesmen 
and dealers in merchandising the line; 
converting competitive dealers; selling 
new accounts and service of fleets. 

(2) Making Effective Presentations; 
Development, according to five-step 
formula; emphasis on strongest buy- 
ing motives, motivation chart; use of 
information and observation in shap- 
ing presentations; composing typical 
canvasses; physical demonstration of 
advantages claimed. 

(3) Overcoming Resistance: Clas- 
sification of objections and interrup- 
tions; attitude to be maintained in 
replying; a list of the most frequent 
objections and how they are dis- 
posed of. 

(4) Conversion from Competitive 
Lines: Change-over methods com- 
pared; how to make change-overs. 

(5) Concluding Suggestions: Con- 
tributions of personal development to 
business success; showmanship in sell- 
ing our products. 

In conclusion, we sum up by re- 
viewing in brief outline fashion the 
matters treated under the head of 
Orientation. Special emphasis is given 
to a restaurant of the four basic 
propositions underlying the program. 

Finally, it is stated that in planning 
the program advantage has been taken 
of every available modern resource of 
instruction, but that consideration has 
also been given to the laws of learn- 
ing, so that the material offered to the 
trainees is well within the limits of 
their capacity to absorb, retain and 
use. 





Westinghouse Forms Import Dept. 


To make fuller use of the organization 
and the data of its 25-year-old export 
department, meanwhile 
procal trade among nations, Westinghouse 
Electrical International Company _ has 
created an import department, which 1s 
to operate as a unit. 

Manager of the new division is Hamp 
ton C. Marsh, who has been with the 
company’s sales department for the past 
15 years. 


The negotiations already started with 
those nations free to participate can be 
regarded as but the beginnings what 
the company plans, for it hopes to ease 


the business terms which have been 9 


restrictive. 


Mr. Marsh said, “We will make care 
ful studies to avoid importing goocs which 
will compete with American industry. We 
wish to assist domestic industry by making 
available products from abroad at the 
same time that we help other countries 


develop their local resources.” 
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PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY 


Untangles a Postwar Problem! 


Why wait to untangle minor obstacles before considering 
your postwar planning jobP Careful deliberation NOW 
by way of product representation in PLANT-PRODUCTION 
Directory is bound to result in some good live sales leads. 





Though still alert to present production needs, industrial 
executives everywhere are simultaneously thinking of 
reconversion. Reconversion, then, should be your ulti- 
mate goal in seeking new business. Decide NOW to 
get adequate advertising representation of your products 
or equipment. TJThat adequate advertising representation 
can best be attained by featuring your product story in 
the Fall Edition of PLANT-PropucTION Directory. This 
edition will reach industrial buyers in November 
and will continue to serve them for 

at least a year. Act today! Prevail- Rhee - 4 
ing paper restrictions limit space res- THE AARKET 
ervations. DATA BOOK 


a 18 4 
ie ° 
Dear compen” Business 


Publications 
A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION q Edition 


It’s wise to keep your PLANT - PRODUCTION DIRECTORY 
product story — in 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois 
Plant-Production Directory! 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 e Leader Building, Cleveland 14 
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of all retail 
business done 
in the U. S. is 
transacted at 


the gas pump. 


The SUPER SERVICE 
STATION magazine is the 
No. I hook in this field. 


*Gasoline Pump Mfrs. Assn. 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Co. 


435 N. Mich. Ave. @ Chicago 11, Ill. 
Also publishers of JOBBER TOPICS 
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WOMEN 





IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing 





The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Company at East Liverpool, O., 
makes machinery for the process in- 
dustries. Its products include such 
items as mixers, agitators, kettles, 
blenders, and pebble mills. Its adver- 
tising includes business papers, cata- 
logs, and direct mail. 

It will be no shock to the gentle 
reader of this column to learn that 
the person in charge of this adver- 
tising is a young lady named Helene 
E. Manypenny. 

Miss Manypenny has been handling 
the Patterson advertising since 1935. 
Previously, she had been a stenographer 
and bookkeeper in various departments 
of the same company for quite some 
time. Then in 1934 she was asked 
how she would like to go to the New 
York City district sales office. Her 
answer is an easy one to guess. But 
after almost a year, she was homesick 
for East Liverpool and her family so 
she took the first she could 
get to go back. 


chance 


There was an opening in the ad- 
vertising department at the home 
office. She to work with all 
her might, spending her free time 
studying all she could about advertis- 
ing and asking questions of people 
who knew the answers. Her studying 
was not without reward: she got the 
job as advertising manager in 1936, 
and as she says, “My real work be- 


went 


gan.’ 
Today Helene Manypenny is also 
editor of a house organ, “The Patter- 
son News” that is sent to every em- 
ploye now in the Armed Services. 
This is in addition to her regular 
work in the advertising department. 
She has now taken over quite a bit 
work on the company’s 
expansion program that war 
contracts and she is working with the 
engineering department. It seems like 
the old days to her to spend her eve- 
nings studying again. The only com- 
plaint she has is that each day is only 
24 hours long, so that she never can 
get done all the things she wants to 
finish before the next day begins. 


of liaison 
covers 


Miss Manypenny is a member of 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association. She was secretary of the 
Youngstown District Industrial Mar- 


keters for 1942-3, and during the |ast 
year held the office of vice-president, 
With her usual modesty she says she 
really didn’t have much to do. 





HELENE E. MANYPENNY 
Advertising Manager 
The Patterson Foundry & Machine Company 
East Liverpool, O. 


Helene’s hobbies are reading, study- 
ing, and her nephews. One of the 
boys is in the Navy and another in 
the Army. The two others are still 
in school. No matter how busy she 
is, she can always find time to do 
something for the boys. 

The picture that accompanies this 
article looks pretty serious, but it just 
ain’t so. Helene Manypenny very 
rarely looks as unsmiling. The photo- 
graph is really an injustice, but be- 
cause she is so modest, she thinks it’s 
pretty good. 


Just Made Editor of 

"Engineering & Mining Journal” 
Evan Just, a member of the e torial 

staff of Engineering and Mining Journal, 

McGraw-Hill publication, since May, 


1942, has been named editor of that mag’ 
azine. H.C. Parmelee, editor since 1933 
and a member of McGraw-Hill c 4 


years, becomes editor emeritus. 

Mr. Just is a graduate of Northw« 
University, and received his masters de’ 
gree in geology from the University 0 
Wisconsin in 1925. His experience has 


far 


included exploration and examination [ot 


tern 
stern 


mining and petroleum companies the 
United States, Canada, Brazil and |ussia, 
and travel through ten foreign coun 
tries. He was assistant professor geo! 
ogy and petroleum technology at Ne¥ 
Mexico School of Mines. 
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Billions of tons are awaiting the 
world’s fishermen. Boats will lumber 
into port heavily laden with cargo. 





Alaska 


to Cape Horn, east, west, north and 


From Capetown to Norway, 


south, Diesels will be needed to carry 
‘the fishing catch. Some are now driven 
‘by this dynamic power unit. Thou- 
sands will have to convert, out of ne- 
cessity. Think what this means to you. 
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DIRS 


PAD GRESS 


19, N.Y 


W. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Here is a ready made market if you 
can supply the field now, or have fu- 
ture plans. 

DieseL Procress reaches this mar- 
ket. Its carefully selected leadership 
affords you contact with large and 
small fishing fleet operators. These 
men are interested in your sales story 
and your new ideas. These men want 
to purchase now or in the immediate 


"1 





HOW MANY FISH CAN A DIESEL CATCH 


future. They are fully aware of Diesel 
economy. 

Your sales story in Dieser Proc- 
RESS in addition, reaches public utili- 
ties, municipalities, railroad, bus and 
DIESEL 
Procress reaches thousands of inter- 
ested Diesel purchasers. It reaches the 


transportation operators. 


men with authority to make Diesel 
purchases. 


Edited and Published by REX W. WADMAN 
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ARCHITECTURAL MEN WILL 
DO THE SPECIFYING 


For greatest coverage use 
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The Magazine of Architecture 
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Biwe Bool 


Condensed—for your and your cus- 


MagRaktsFme3oa’s 
A DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


18 E. HURON STREET - 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 40] 


Census of Manufactures 


people will live to be 150 years old. 
That does not hang together. Neither, 
in my opinion, do the figures in the 
Census of Manufactures, because they, 
too, are absolutes instead of relatives 
and so they suppress what they pur- 
port to reveal. 

Now consider what this consoli- 
dated financial picture would mean to 
the man with something to sell to 
industry. Except for the unfortunates 
who have only one possible industry 
for customers and the extremely rich 
who can afford to do the complete 
job in ail potential markets, we have 
to make among potential 
types of customers. 


choices 


We have to decide whether we shall 
spend a limited budget for salesmen’s 
salaries and travel, advertising, and 
sales promotion, nationally or region- 
ally. If we use the textile papers, 
maybe we cannot afford to use the 
paper industry papers or vice versa. 
Choices like that have to be made 
every day. They are in general, made 
on a dearth of information plus a 
hunch. But, if we knew in detail 





2 et 


PSs Soceclil 


° . ° iA 
tomers purchasing needs. Elastic— 5 
for your advertising. For book price 
and space rates, write wa 






CHICAGO 








what the biennial picture was fo 
these industries since 1925, we coul 
then make the other needed investi. 
gations quickly and surely and plac 
our bid for business where the effor 
could be more productive. We can. 
not know from 1925, but maybe we 
can from 1945. 


Suggestion Il. 

If aggregates and averages mean 
little, so do masked totals by states 
and counties. There are people, pub. 
lishers of horizontal business papers 


and makers of brooms are a couple of 
‘ 


instances, to whom every smokestack 
is a prospect. That is not true for 
most industrial marketers, and _ the 
Census of Manufactures is supposed 
to be generally useful. We all recog. 
nize that there are limitations on 
what can be published in fairness to 
individual businesses. To publish 
statistics on rubber manufacturing in 
Ashland County, O., would be equiv- 
alent to publishing the detailed direc- 
tors’ statements of Faultless Rubber 


Company. Obviously, no fair per- 
son wants or expects that sort of 
information made public, and it 


should not be. 

However, I cannot see any possible 
objection to supplementing the pres- 
ent state by industry groups and 
county aggregates of all industry 
combined (in which totals are sup- 
pressed for counties dominated by a 
single plant) with another table show- 
ing manufacturing establishments by 
industries and by counties with no in- 
dication of size whatsoever. 


Suggestion Ill. 


Quartiles are very handy gadgets 
for planning a marketing operation or 
for checking one that is being modi- 
fied. They are simply the points that 
divide the first, second, third, and 
fourth quarters, just as the median 
does the upper and lower halves. 

Everybody concerned with market- 
ing operations in detail, (and that 
means sales executives, advertising and 
sales promotion managers, _ research 
directors, salesmen, and advertising 
agencies) in industrial markets, knows 
that profitable selling is selective sell- 
ing. Selective selling is selling in the 
niche where results are most profitable 
to the seller because the operation 1s 
right in relation to many things— 
plant capacity, transportation, intef- 


nal organization, competition, avail- | 


able market segments, and so on. 


Not all industrial marketers are 
suited to do business directly with 


the Fords, the Chryslers, the duPonts, 
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HE HEART of a mother holds 
many treasures—but the dearest of 
them all are the thoughts of her son. 
She is proud of her boy, and the uni- 


form he wears. 





_ Yet in the giant struggle, she some- 
| times wonders whether her boy has to 
| bear too big a share of the burden. 

Your boy is not fighting alone! 

Behind him stands all America! 

Behind him stands the Home Front, 
the might of American industry! 

In thousands of factories from coast 
to coast millions of workers are mak- 
ing mountains of goods . . . tanks and 
guns, clothing, food, oil and gasoline, 





NEWS BUILDING, New York 17 + 


TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago Il « 


... YOUR BOY 


IS NOT ALONE! 


cigarettes, ships and planes . . . mate- 
rial for victory! 

American industry won't let your 
son down! But it may have neglected 
to tell you about its part in the war. 
Now, with paper shortage sharply cur- 
tailing advertising space, it’s tough to 
get started telling you. 

To advertisers who have neglected 
to tell their stories to the families of 
fighting men, we urge the post-war use 
of papers like The News. Inform the 
people who need to be informed. 

When the war is over there will be 
many things to tell, and a consuming 
need to tell them. Take the real public 


NEW YORK'S tienes PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


THE &} NEWS 


Pe 


See sae 


ee, 





into your confidence on problems of 


conversion, scientific improvement, 
safety, labor, production, taxes, gov- 
ernment control. Tell the people who 
make public opinion. 

Plan now to make your post-war 
public relations public. In New York, 
The News’ readers are the public. They 
are America’s mothers and fathers and 
families. More of them read The News 
than read any other American news- 
paper. Give them your story. 

When the paper supply permits, tell 
the millions in the New York News! 






in New York Gr 
Tout of 10 families read The News! 


155 MONTGOMERY ST., San Francisco 4 


—_—_ net paid May circulation exceeded 2,000,000 Daily... 3,700,000 Sunday 
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$4,000,000,000 


° is your best medium 
LK PLANT to savertise 10 shi 
J yearly industry. 
CHICAGO 
The b est industry 
in the United States is the ry industry 


and FLUID MILK makes up nearly 40 
ef it 





A Technique for 
Producing Ideas 


Where do the money-making 
ideas come from—those ideas 
that make successful novels, 
radio programs, moving  pic- 
tures, advertising campaigns, 
and businesses? James Webb 
Young, one of the highest paid 
idea men in the advertising 
business, set out to answer this 
question for his students at the 
University of Chicago. The re- 
sult is a little book that you 
can read in an hour but will 
remember the rest of your life. 
In the simplest and clearest of 
language Mr. Young has succeeded in deseribing the 
way the mind works in all creative people. He gives 
you the FORMULA which they consciously or uncon- 
sclously follow in producing ideas. He shows you how 
te train your mind so that idea production is, as he 
says, ‘‘as definite as the process by which motor cars 
are produced.’’ Enthusiastically endorsed by editors, 
college professors, poets, advertising men, salesmen, 
and business executives who have read it. Send for your 
copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING IDEAS 
now. Only $! postpaid. Money back if you don’t say 
it is worth $10 to you. Advertising Publications, ine., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, til. 











plants which in the aggregate, place 
quite a bit of business, because their 
routines are so complex and costly 
that they lose money where another 
company can realize a profit. They are 
in the position of the man who uses 
an automatic machine to do the job 
of an engine lathe. 

That is where quartile analyses 
would be so valuable. The marketing 
problems of the company whose eco- 
nomical manufacturing lot is 10,000 
pieces is quite different from that of 
the organization where it is 100. 

Paraliel to the composite financial 
statements that were outlined above, 
there should be, in my opinion, quar- 
tile breakdowns of them. Then, 
knowing the quartile to which one 
belongs, one can make a more mean- 
ingful comparison of his own per- 
formance than he can to the gener- 
alized industry aggregate. 

That is really valuable to manage- 
ment men, and it seems to me very 
much worth doing. While I firmly 
believe that alert major executives 
could and would use such information 
as one of their important policy form- 
ing tools, that use would be less im- 
portant than the application to indus- 
trial marketing. 

Knowing what each 25 per cent of 
the plants in an industry mean in rela- 





\ long, long time ago we learned that in dealin 
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with publisher-clients it was impossible to im- 
prove upon the Golden Rule. “Do unto others as 


you would have others do unto you.” 


This common-sense precept is as timely and applicable today as it was a thousand 


years ago. Over the years it has resulted in finer publication printing at WNU. It 


could hardly be otherwise . e° 


for in doing unto others as we'd have them do unto 


us, we just had to produce a brand of printing that even the most fussy WNU execu- 








PUBLICATION 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 


tives would approve. And, boy! have we got ’em! 


Why not let a WNU man tell vou about our methods and our 
fac ilities? Hell c all “ henever it’s convenient. 


DEPARTMENT 


Chicago 6 









tion to the entire industry and com. 
parable quartiles of other industries 
which are also actual or potential mir- 
kets, and knowing one’s own oper it- 
ing resources, characteristics, and lim- 
itations, it would be possible to do 
a real sales planning job, and follow 
through with adequate sales control. 

If we are to have available che 
quartile consolidated financial picture, 
we can very easily have two other 
sets of quartile figures which are in- 
valuable to us. It may be valuable to 
know (and, lacking anything else, it 
is valuable) that 60 per cent of the 
plants and 70 per cent of the value 
added by manufacture in a given in- 
dustry lie in the states from Massa- 
chusettes west to Illinois and back 
to New Jersey to make a triangle. It 
would be many times as valuable to 
know that in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, practically all of these plants 
are in the second and third quartile, 
while in Ohio and Michigan, they are 
mostly in the first and fourth. 

The first of these sets of quartile 
figures, then, is a quartile distribu- 
tion of plants by industry classifica- 
tion by states. That is, the Census 
statistician would take all the food 
and related products plants in the 
first quartile and distribute them to 
show how many are in each state from 
Maine to California, and do likewise 
with each of the other quartiles. To 
prevent disclosure, which seems quite 
properly to be a major consideration, 
it would be in order to suppress ev- 
erything in this distribution except 
the number of establishments. 

The second set of quartile figures 
would be simply the quartile values 
by the 20 major industry classifica- 
tions by states on only one or two 
considerations such as gross value of 
product and perhaps number of wage 
earners. These quartile values would 
fluctuate around the national quartile 
figures, and could not be related to 
them accurately. 

This is apparent when one consid- 
ers that it might happen in some in- 
dustry that the first quartile value of 
product is $2 million and there are 
10 plants in Ohio and 12 in Michi- 
gan in the first quartile; but the first 
quartile in Ohio is $1 million and in 
Michigan $2 million and there are 
97 plants in the industry in Ohio and 
30 in Michigan. 

There are many other suggestions 
that could be made about the form 
and content of the Census of Manu- 
factures. Everybody who has used it 
probably has his own ideas. 

In any event, I think we are all 
agreed that the Census of Manufac- 
tures without or with improvements 
should be resumed. 
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7 FALL 
«| MEETINGS és the 
| WATER WORKS FIELD/ 


rst Yes, it will cover each of these important ‘Wartime 
in } Conferences" this fall in all parts of the country. Our 
re regular subscribers and every water works man attending 
nd any of these important section meetings will have a copy 








| of this big Fall Convention Number of WATER WORKS 
ns ENGINEERING (Sept. 6, 1944) made available to him 







—at a time when he is not only interested in wartime 
maintenance but in planning postwar construction which 
will amount to billions of dollars of profitable new busi- 
ness for water works equipment manufacturers. 

Please note that the closing date for this issue is 
August 21. Write for complete details today! 


‘ WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 





I] Representatives 
c- Chicago 
ts San Francisco 
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The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


$3,500,000,000 a year for 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL, HIGHWAYS 
and STREETS, WATER WORKS, 
AIRPORTS 


related phase s of the 
rineering and con- 
cove red by 
Magazine will 

big post-war 


These 
specialized eng 
struction market 
PUBLIC WORKS 
comprise the first 
market. 


What cities and counties 
need 
by PUBLIK 


WORKS 5s ive revealed many 
t t t led 589 cities 


Sneci . ' S 


es Det ils ur sent ’ 
BLU WORKS so 


Ive rtising 





Engineers and Superin- 
tendents Rate PUBLIC 
WORKS and Other 
Magazines 


Send for this new 
readership survey. 


Public 
Works 


308 East 45th St., New York 17, N. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME OF CANADIAN 
BUSINESS PAPERS FOR 1943 AND 1944 


otherwise noted, 


“nless 


Pages 
Six Months 


Industrial Group 1944 1943 


sritish Columbia Lumberman *422 *366 
Canadian Aviation verre. 652 614 
‘anadian Chemistry & Process 
Industries wa stce ee 260 
Canadian Farm Implements 
(7 5/16x10) Ss 105 
Canadian Fisherman .......... 135 111 
Canadian Food Packer Ps | *138 
Canadian Industrial E quipment 
News ' ; 229 184 
Canadian Machinery & ’ Mfg. 
News re *848 
Canadian Metals & Metallurgi- 
cal Industries eee ewrnene eas 139 13 
Canadian Mining Journal ..... *476 *445 
Canadian Printer and Publisher*203 *175 
Canadian Shipping and Marine 
Engineering News . ‘ 306 307 
Canadian Transportation ... 373 323 
Electrical Digest rik alae soih 78 78 
Engineering Journal ‘ 333 275 
Laundry & Dry ¢ ‘leaning Jour- 
nal 90 73 
Manufacturing « Industrial 
Engr vouduaur *228 *173 
The Miner (7 4x10). ; 334 280 
Modern Power & Enginee ring. 372 287 
New Equipment News (9% x 
14%) . > oe 62 
Plant Administration Sr. 87 
Pulp & Paper Mag: izine of 
Canada : -. "653 *441 
Western Fisherles (74x10).... 271 145 
Total 6,938 6.911 
Pages 
Trade Group 1944 1943 
Bookseller & Stationer & Office 
Equipment Journal 102 91 
British Columbia Lumbe rman. 22 365 
Canadian Automotive Trade .. 275 178 
Canadian Beverage Review (bi- 
monthly) are 78 57 
Canadian Blacksmith, Welder 
& Repairman (7%x10)...... 90 S4 
Canadian Cigar & Tobacco 
Journal (63x10) .....ccccces 95 88 
Canadian Dairy & Ice Cream 
Journal : eee ret 267 229 
Canadian Florist (se mi-mo) 
744x110) , oye R7 R& 
Canadian Grocer (semi-mo) .. 352 300 
Canadian Paint & Varnish 
Magazine ... secenandeeeee 144 116 
Canadian Refrigeration Journal 134 $1 
Canadian Underwriter (semi- 
mo) . . nee 226 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page. 


Page 
Six Months 


1944 1943 


Drug Merchandising (semi-mo) 346 258 
General Merchant of Canada 

(quarterly) ....... screen ae 13 
Gift Buyer (53 4x84). Locke eheeee *81 *62 
Hardware and Metal (e.0.W.).. 656 7 
Maritime Merchant (e.0.W.) 

Dt cc ndedeanacdemeewwes 700 8 
Men’s Wear Merchandising (8x 

Tee Kaskade bende sceseacnene eee 37 97 
Motor in Canada (7%x10) 220 14] 
Nabob Magazine (7142x10)...... 104 0] 
Be WUE GE. cccesncceasses 191 
Quill & Quire (54x84) 114 l 
The Retailer (74x10) ......... 45 $] 


Engineer, Plumber & 
Cn nxcees 128 110 


Sanitary 
Steamfitter of 


Sport Goods and Playthings 
WEE s.ckessancanewense ces 55 150 
EVEOWORe CRE-MEO) .cccccscccce 79 67 
Zemner OF COMOGR. .cccccccccse Se 268 
. Pee », 510 ah) 
Class Group 
Air Force Review (7°4x10).... $1 68 
Bus & Truck Transport in 
CNEL. ttoncn whic a seb Gay € 249 155 











Canadian Advertising (quar- 

MOGED  sstedecueua 
Canadian Business ............ 
Canadian Doctor (44x74) 
TS SD eae 
Canadian Hotel Review and 

PO OT Cr 115 2 
Canadian Journal of Compara- 

tive Medicine & Veterinary 

CRED cctonntoeans 39 25 
Canadian Medic: al Assoc iation 

Journal (6%x914) ........... 551 166 
Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 

TS ere 260 227 
Financial Post (w) (l64x 

aha davai akin, iden ate ae Ban *315 #286 
Harbour and Shipping (7x9) 151 25 
Hotel and Restaurant Maga- 

re Ce BPE  ccnentaeeades 114 91 
Oral Health (4%x7%) ........ 269 224 
Prairie Lumberman (74x10)... 67 59 
Pre-Cambrian (7% x10) ....... 80 80 
School (4%4x7) (5 issues)...... 80 69 
School Progress (quarterly)... 63 48 
Storage and Distribution (74x 

Te CE cntwsteeeieaktans 5 3 

EE sis'ss Meee kabaamewsinn 3,653 » 987 


*Includes classified. 
Note: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permi 


ssion 


Canadian Papers Show 6-Months’ Gain of 10.3% 


WICE annually INpusTRIAL 


MarRKETING publishes 


the advertising volume 


figures of a representative group of Canadian business publications, divided 
into industrial, trade and class groups on the basis of editorial direction. 

The above tabulation showing figures for the first six months of 1944 as com- 
pared with the same period for 1943, reveals that papers in the industrial field 


have virtually reached their leveling-off point. 


The 23 industrial publications 


tabulated show a gain of only 0.4 per cent over 1943, an actual gain of just 


27 pages. 

The 27 
volume; this classification shows 
of 17.3 per cent. 


trade papers are still maintaining a sizeable gain over their 1943 
a page 


gain of 813, representing an increase 


The group of 19 class papers have made the largest comparative gain, amount- 


ing to 
of 1943. 


Due to the small gain reported by the industrial papers, the averaged 


healthy increase of 22.3 per cent, or 666 pages over similar issues 


ncrease 


for the 69 papers listed in the tabulation was lowered to 10.3 per cent. 


Six Months 
Industrial 
Trade 
Class 


Grand Total 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 


Page %. 

1944 1943 Gain Gain Number 
6,938 6,911 27 0.4 23 
5.510 4,697 813 17.3 24 
3.653 2,987 666 22.3 19 
16,101 14,595 1,506 10.3 
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PETROLEUM holds a peculiar fascination for some of 
the nation’s bureaucrats . .. an allure that sometimes 
bodes no good for the industry or for those who 
serve it. 

In spite of expert opinion to the contrary, Wash- 
ington insisted that too little petroleum remains in 
reserve in the United States. Thirty million tax 
dollars are being spent by a single government de- 
partment for research on the possibility of obtaining 
petroleum from coal and coke—to find out some- 
thing the oil industry already knows. 

One government-sponsored venture in Canadian 
oil lands now provides petroleum for the army at six 
times the ceiling price allowed the industry. Another 
such costly experiment barely was averted when the 
possible investment of American tax dollars in 
Arabian pipelines was sidetracked. And, the Petrole- 
um Reserves Corporation stands ready to move in on 
any petroleum problem which may be deemed by 
bureaucrats as too difficult for handling by the 
industry itself. 

National Petroleum News has opposed bureau- 
cratic pressure on the petroleum industry. It has 
raised its voice against the secret sessions of war-oil 
committees, supposedly appointed to represent the 
entire industry. It has protested the use of American 
taxes for development of foreign fields. It has fought 
for a minimum of regulations, pleaded for full com- 
pliance with such regulations. 

Next to winning the war as speedily and decisively 
as possible, the present objective of National Petrole- 
um News is to preserve one of America’s most valu- 
able industries, to guard free economy so that after 
the war the American car owner still can read the 
advertising of many oil companies—and choose the 
product he thinks best. National Petroleum News, 
1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








THE NEWSMAGAZINE FOR OIL MANAGEMENT 
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Advertising Volume for June and First Six Months 


Unless otherwise 


noted, 


Six Months 


June 
Pages Pages 
industrial Group 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) ...... 319 341 2,054 1,953 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration . 
News (w) (1116x16)....... 33 e27 206 152 
American Aviation (bi-w) 116 95 678 491 
American Builder , 83 52 507 349 
American Machinist (bi-w) .. *//530 *524 3,418 3,321 
The American City .........-. 106 88 473 380 
Architectural Forum TTT Tt 128 97 731 483 
Architectural Record .......... 90 67 540 365 
Automotive & Aviation Indus- > 
tries (bi-w) 290 212 1,796 1,245 
Aviation .... . ‘ , wi 60 349 1,991 1,861 
Bakers’ Helper (e¢.0.w.) teonen *160 *119 795 565 
Brick & Clay Record *20 *19 152 132 
tus Transportation §138 §110 725 920 
The Canner (w) *' 90 *65 596 457 
Ceramic Industry - : *40 *42 306 265 
Chemical & Engineering News 80 57 $31 324 
Chemical Industries ‘ 95 87 533 18 
Chemical & Met: wees al En- eS 
gineering . ; : 313 262 1,862 1,507 
Civil EB ngineering - 34 27 199 163 
Coal Age ... . 136 99 730 586 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 85 70 509 409 
Construction Methods (9x12). 114 94 684 907 
Contractors & Engineers Monthly 
(9%x14) ... 51 36 283 216 
oO Pere , 134 117 809 696 
Diesel Progress Stx11) 79 61 449 332 
Blectric Light & Power 897 §80 451 375 
Electrical Contracting 119 105 639 506 
Electrical South 37 27 219 176 
Electrical West 86 80 424 351 
Plectrical World (w) 266 221 1,442 1,192 
Electronics . aa ; 356 245 1,778 1,045 
Engineering & Mining Journal. 138 126 749 631 
Engineering News-Record (w).*§/t440 *§311 2,021 1,782 
Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance i ahte 353 317 2,041 1,668 
Fire Engineering va 44 33 230 171 
Food Industrie: , . 141 113 821 624 
The Foundry : : 238 192 1,184 949 
Gas : 38 33 218 180 
Gas Age ( ib »i- ) 136 53 478 305 
Heating, P ping & Air ¢ ‘ondition- 
ing .. a , 110 83 697 520 
Heating & Ventilating , 68 45 347 237 
Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry (two editions) 151 160 897 806 
Industrial Finishing (4'sx6%). 77 60 410 313 
Industry and Power bhevees 13% 22 759 664 
Iron Age (w) *)'t745 *614 4,196 3,822 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) rs 55 45 320 265 
Machine Design , me 267 189 1,396 996 
Machine Tool Blue Book (4%x 
Pees oeececes ; abe 361 313 2,007 1,762 
Machine ry ; ” 349 323 2,006 1,899 
Manufacturers Record ......... 56 39 384 211 
Marine Engineering & saapoing 
Review 7 284 286 1,790 1,503 
Mechanical E ngineering tad 113 88 609 425 
Mechanization (4 13/16x7 5/16).. 80 63 432 381 
Metal Finishing ‘ ioeeapes 80 67 420 333 
Metal Progress 5 aes a 165 127 970 753 
Metals and Alloys awe Seon 200 155 1,129 874 
Mill & Factory wheats 303 25 1,704 1,420 
Mill Supplies : 220 189 1,27 034 
Mining and Metallurgy ‘ 33 27 177 149 
Modern Machine Shop (414x644) 334 339 1,985 1,918 
Modern Packaging - #194 *73 562 447 
Modern Plastics ‘ *155 *94 918 525 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. : 105 82 615 430 
National Petroleum News (w). 106 74 566 386 
National Provisioner (w) ae 107 R5 655 515 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) : sae °377 #298 2,462 1,786 
Oil Weekly (w) : : Se. *145 1,300 874 
Paper Industry & Paper World 80 62 456 371 
Paper Mill News (w) §*) 137 §*112 638 530 
Paper Trade Journal (w) .. *§// $188 §$*130 866 671 
Pencil Points veww dus 67 61 347 278 
Petroleum Engineer 138 95 913 683 
Petroleum Refiner er 212 181 1,178 915 
Pit & Quarry #85 *71 589 72 
Power .. an hes 291 254 1,566 1,343 
Power I Nant Engineering ...... 132 27 793 672 
Practical Builder (10%%x15)..... 17 13 114 81 
Printing - - 53 43 33 268 
Product Engineering - *357 *260 2.009 1,407 
Products Finishing (44x64)... 69 60 32 266 
i aren a ad ne oe ne @ On Ueaee 235 217 1,448 1,110 
Railway Age (w) ‘ hee 221 165 1,725 1,343 
Railway Purchases & Stores .. 111 77 663 505 
Roads & Streets aici 79 58 436 328 
Rock Products i Sen 87 69 493 386 
Southern Power & Industry 118 101 720 576 
Steel (w) ..... ; — 467 405 2,941 2,467 
Supervision ‘ ‘ 22 15 27 &9 
Telephone Engineer 40 34 295 241 


160 Papers Reach Half -Year 


JUNE 1944 
De évetesus . 15,885 
Zn sssacene — asen ee 
0 =e dake’ R94 
Ce d06000bh6e0060045060068 . 1,384 

Grand Total 20,927 
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Page % 
1943 Gain Gain 
14,173 1,712 12.1 
1,963 R01 40.8 
653 241 36.9 
1,049 335 31.9 
17,838 3,089 17.3 


all publications are 




















monthlies and have standard 7x 19 type page 
June Six Months 
Pages Pages 
1944 1943 1944 1945 
ee CUP ccevadesascenenne *S9 *85 586 547 
Tn DOE ccnncunnesanbeee< 163 146 931 73 
PE .,cunicacenesencess< *7 *54 33 320 
Tool & Die Journal (4%x7%%).. 180 163 1,015 896 
Tool Engineer ....... 170 171 1,034 1,012 
Water Works E ngineering (bi- w) 67 $7113 400 7 
Water Works & Sewerage..... 160 138 382 9 
plo OS eee ee *73 *61 439 0 
Western Construction News.... 95 85 575 tS4 
DU —=E er 56 50 349 295 
Woodworking Digest (414x6%) *S8 *65 510 ‘7 
0 Se en rae ee 15,885 14,173 90,716 73,781 
Trade Group 
American Artisan .............. 70 34 449 69 
American Druggist ............ 118 109 732 <4 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo) *124 *109 713 598 
Building Supply News ......... 58 37 413 0 
Chain Store Age— 

Administration Edition Com- 

Pe rrr 26 15 133 9 
oR eee 87 54 596 81 
Fountain Restaurant ..... 3 8 75 5 
General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions..... §134 §93 611 $33 
GOCE Tee cccccovccsccs 71 51 480 359 

Commercial Car Journal ...... 202 148 1,063 94 
Domestic Engineering ......... 114 78 661 118 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 81 33 43 19] 
Farm Implement News (bi-w). 91 65 581 92 
-. gk, — Seer ‘ 55 40 361 221 
0 See 9 11 55 64 
Hardware Age (bi-w) ......... 72 127 1,262 S51 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 168 95 867 28 
Men’s Apparel Reporter (9x115¢) 112 71 869 630 
EY cn abAcdhe. goatee 6 nihnewebencde aan 123 87 667 {70 
SE De cv deduxeatetanesued : 101 65 528 328 
NJ (National Jeweler) (544x7%) 176 135 1,095 745 
Office Appliances (65/6x10).... 122 102 709 564 
Plumbing & Heating Journal... 29 21 188 109 
Sheet Metal Worker ........... *52 *30 317 197 
Southern Automotive Journal... 74 53 436 285 
Southern Hardware ............ 72 57 441 32 
Sporting Goods Dealer ........ 50 39 389 ‘14 
Syndicate Store Merchandise 

CE cccncovenaucssabaceas 81 47 482 328 
Underwear and Hosiery Review 112 102 667 74 
Wholesaler’s Salesman ........ 7 47 381 279 

ne, Ae ae ee ae ee Lae 2.764 1,96 16,655 11,644 

Export Group 

American Automobile (Overseas 

I Nia A eid a re le as ie 26 19 254 189 
American Exporter ............ 234 161 1,703 1,103 
Automovil Americano .......... 43 30 375 280 
0 err ‘ 51 37 384 15 
Hacienda (two editions)........ 81 70 570 $29 
Ingenieria Internacional Con- 

III, » Soci ich iret lia iti aed aii 80 59 413 315 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 93 71 654 4137 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna (quar- 

EE Winihn dha 4d ere bride attacd aka 109 76 205 139 
Revista Aerea Latino America. 3 31 217 170 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

SIE, uh ntasin fa im ce atres’et stele aliie ances bas 30 23 171 126 
Taller Mecanico Moderno (quar- 

DD ékbividdcbdadwaabkebacdes 109 76 205 139 

eee ees 894 653 5,151 642 

Class Greup 
Advertising Age (w) (105 init 4). 170 128 1,136 67> 
American Funeral Director. 42 32 236 220 
American Restaurant .......... 68 39 354 227 
Banker’s Monthly ........... 18 10 117 80 
Sy Jee leenee o“ 63 46 565 451 
Hospital Manage ment ........ 63 50 393 270 
Hotel Management ....... rr 69 44 382 270 
Hotel World-Review (9'4x14).. *1/32 °21 186 135 
Industrial Marketing .......... 112 92 650 500 
Medical Economics (4144x64 4) 100 87 642 509 
Modern Beauty Shop ..... ea 88 49 472 277 
Modern Hospital .............. 156 124 926 739 
Nation's Schools .. ees 3 26 294 188 
Occupational H: izards ‘(41Gx6). : 18 39 300 201 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16).... 139 127 851 714 
testaurant Management ..... 54 34 309 183 
Scholastic Coach .........ccccecs *17 *14 117 88 
School Management (9%x11%). 13 8 111 63 
Bee WON CUED dcccenecscecss 89 80 573 510 

DE. atetlesdnasheaagekénebawn 1,384 1,049 8,614 ,303 

§Includes Special issue. *Includes classified advertising. Last 
issue estimated. [tIFive issues. +Three issues. #Four issues. 
@Two issues. 

Note: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
without permission. 

Mark Showing 27% Gain 
Page 0 

SIX MONTHS 1944 1943 Gain Gain 
Pe sitet nevisaweneek ee 90,716 73,781 16,935 3.0 
DE i. . st+bnk eiseuteesenehs 16,655 11,644 5,011 3.0 
BING, éerescccceasbisiecenes 5,151 3,642 1,509 11.4 
CE. Sud baa ta ned eededasehons 8,614 6,303 2,311 D4 

| errr 121,136 95,370 25,766 7.0 
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Outlook for Foundry Industry 





Indicates Active Postwar Market 


73.9% of foundries expect to maintain present operating levels 


HAT about the future of the 

foundry industry ? That ques- 
tion is well answered in a study just 
completed by the editors of The 
Foundry, to help the industry in its 
own planning. 


Among other important things, 
it reveals that in spite of the war- 
time expansion in 39.8% of the 
plants, the great majority look for 
present operating levels to be main- 
tained after the war. Actually 73.9% 
of all foundries report that they ex- 
pect to maintain present levels of 
employment and production after 
the war. 


Most of the foundries report they 
are unable to keep up with today’s 
demands for castings, and that 
manpower shortage is the greatest 
hampering factor. Only 18%% of 
the foundries report having enough 


WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST... 
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skilled help, and only 21% have a 
sufficient number of unskilled 
workers. This emphasizes the 
urgent need for mechanization and 
labor saving equipment to speed 
present foundry output. 


Modern improvements, involv- 
ing new equipment, are being 
planned by 60.9% of the foundries, 
as soon as priority restrictions per- 
mit. This is a definite indication of 
a live, progressive market that offers 
unusual sales possibilities for prod- 
ucts and equipment that can be 
used by foundries. 


Over 40% of the 4800 foundries 
of the country responded to the 
request of the editors of The 
Foundry for detailed postwar data. 
Ask your Foundry representative to 
show you the complete study. 


FOUNDRY 











HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED IN 
THE NEW MARKET STUDY 


How much has the industry's capac- 
ity increased since January, 1942? 


At what rate is the industry oper- 
ating today, and how long will 
orders on hand maintain the 
present rate? 


How do the foundries of the coun- 
try break down by size—both by 
capacities and present employment? 


Will the foundry industry main- 
tain present employment and pro- 
duction levels after the war? 


How many foundries are producing 
castings of different metals than 
employed before the war? 


What new developments in cast- 
ings and production methods have 
been made to help meet postwar 
competition? 





Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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@ Although the yachting indus- 
try's production facilities are to- 
day working at a high peak turn- 
ing out boats and ships for the 
Navy, Army and Coast Guard, 
plans for meeting the expanded 
demand for pleasure craft in 
post-war years are already under 


way. 


Conversion to peace time manu- 
facturing will be as quick as was 
the entry into war production in 
194]. 


in YACHTING are 
thus reaching a top priority war- 
time market which has an assured 


Advertisers 


peace time future. 


Yachting 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 





There are over 


6800 


INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES 


(NOT BELL OWNED) 
in the United States 


* 
Fortnightly 


TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER 


is the only 
Telephone Trade Jour- 
nal reaching the man- 
agers of every one of 
these companies... . 
Space Rates: Modest 


Write “Fortnightly” 
7720 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
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LETTERS 








TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 





WAR BOND COVER NO. | ? 

To 
herewith 
of the June 


Eprror: I am _ enclosing 
the front cover 


of The Oil 


THE 
a copy of 


12th issue 


Weekly, same being a U. S. Bond ad- 


The OIL WEEKLY 





BACK THE ATTACK .. . BUY BONDS! 





This Ipocce Canbeibecbed by Mraghes Sect Ce mfeerg, Rrrrbe m, Fooms 


Doe hoe beete vod +4 Thee te Mow os 





vertisement, donated by the Hughes 
Tool Company. 

[ would like to nominate this par- 
ticular ad for whatever you can nom- 
inate an especially good bond adver- 
tisement for! 

Ray DupDLey, 
Publisher, The Oil Weekly. 


vvyv 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


To tHE Epiror: We are most in- 
terested in information of the type 
gathered by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and in your efforts to establish 
its service as a broader, more useful 
one. 

So many inquiries are received by 
our sales department from new firms 
about whom we have no information 
regarding their experience and line of 
ability that it is dificult to know how 
to respond. If the Bureau of the 
Census could be used as a clearing 
house in these cases, it would facili- 
tate matters very much. 


In another case, we inquired of the 


Department of Commerce about a 
year ago for the total volume of busi- 
ness in the United States done on 


hobs, milling cutters and reamers, to- 
gether with the total number of pieces 
manufactured for the year 1942. This 
is a problem characteristic of our 
own company, however. They were 
unable to supply any facts or figures. 
It would, therefore, be our sincere 
desire to see the Bureau of the Census 
permanently established and expanded 
to increase its service to industry. 
W. C. GaLLoway, 
Advertising Manager, Machine & 
Small Tools Division, Barber- 
Colman Company, Rockford 


vvyv 


HOW THE ADVERTISER IS SELLING 
YOUR READER DOWN THE RIVER 
To tHe Eprror: All the publica- 


tions we are now serving carry adver- 
tising and have split make-up. That 
is, they disperse a good share of the 
editorial throughout the advertising 
pages to provide “next-to-reading” 
positions. We have never had but one 
publisher who did otherwise. That 
one ran solid editorial and solid adver- 
tising. They got away with it—and 
still do—because they have never done 
anything else. In that case both the 
reader and the advertiser get a better 
break. The publication has an envi- 
able record for producing results. 

In that case when the reader reads 
the editorial he does so without annoy- 
ing interruption. When he reads the 
advertising—and he certainly does— 
that too gets his undivided attention. 

That’s the way the reader 
like to have it, znd the way we would 
have it if this nuisance of split make- 
up had never been invented. There is 
nothing else the reader complains 
about so consistently or emphatically 
as this business of “mixing up” the 
editorial and the advertising. 

Moreover he doesn’t stop with com- 





W ould 


plaining. To a large extent he just 
refuses to take the hurdles. The de- 
creased reading on “runovers” or the 


continuances in the back of the book 
will often run all the way up to 60 
or 70 per cent. It wili average around 
25 per cent, even including the type 
of story where the reader is forced 
to take the hurdles in order to get 
anything out of it. 


There is another important respect 
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With consumption at progressively higher levels and manpower drop- 
ping, coal producing capacity finds it more and more difficult to close 
the gap. This critical situation presents a challenge to American 


Manufacturers... 


The coal industry knows it must mechanize if it 
is to solve its two most pressing problems—how 
to achieve greater production and how to lower 
operating costs. 

Mining men have been forced into recognition 
of this fact by hard exigencies of war. 





Never before has the time been so ripe for 
manufacturers to “SELL” the coal industry the 
value of their products—to reap the benefits of 
the urgent demand for machines, equipment and 
auxiliary supplies which will increase mine effi- 
. ciency. 

Your product is probably one of the thousands 
of types purchased by the huge coal industry... 





sm mut 





And now is the time to tell the men-who- 
matter in coal about your product: what it can 


we P 
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NO OTHER PUBLICATION CAN DO SUCH 
] A THOROUGH SELLING JOB TO THE COAL INDUSTRY 


s9> ie gy gies 
SPAS Ghent Fa 5 
ELEMIS A SIRF SS, - 
Mb fos +a yt af, LEI, is. & ,. 
a P 4 of — 


accomplish for them... what it has already ac- 
complished for others. Because COAL AGE is 
bought and paid for by more than 12,000 coal 
officials and operating men . . . because COAL 
AGE carried 400 more pages of advertising in 
1943 than its nearest competitor . . . because 
COAL AGE has pioneered for mechanical min- 
ing methods since 1911 .. . it is the logical 
place to tell your story. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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% The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment... . 


FEBRUARY, 











...» Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry’s 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


BEDDING 666 Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





WHEN THE CLOUDS ROLL BY 
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Will YOU Be Ready? 


“Aggregate Production must precede Post- 
War Construction” .. . and foresighted 
producers are preparing for the All Clear 
signal by advertising in PIT AND QUARRY. 


It's FIRST in producer circulation, plant 
coverage, number of individual subscribers, 
volume of advertising, readership and editorial 
leadership. 


t 


PIT AND QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Building 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


RA 
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Write for rate 
card... and for 
a market survey 
on your product. 











in which this practice turns out to 
be a disservice to the reader. That is 
the fact—and most editors will recog- 
nize that it is a fact—that it encour- 
ages verbosity rather than _ brevity 
which is the order of the day. There’s 
little incentive to cut down the word- 
age of an article that is overwritten 
when the make-up man has to have 
that wordage to fill up the chinks in 
the back of the book. 

Readers readily recognize the pur- 
pose of this device. “Of course,” they 
tell us repeatedly, “the idea is to get 
us to read the advertising. But they 
don’t need to do that. I'll read the 
advertising anyway.” 

We've made tests. Probably more 
comprehensive than anyone ever made 
before. And we’ve found that this 
“next-to-reading” position is as like- 
ly to handicap the advertiser as to 
prove an advantage. We have never 
found that it has resulted in better 
reading of any advertisement by those 
people who could do the advertiser 
any good. 

Also we have asked readers—hun- 
dreds of theni—whether this business 
of running the editorial material 
through the advertising induced them 
to give more attention to the adver- 
tisements. The answer has been over- 
whelmingly in the negative. 

All of which poses the question, if 
this practice does the advertiser no 
good (which we believe is a demon- 
strable fact) and diminishes the serv- 
ice the publication renders to its 
readers, hence the readership which is 
the advertiser’s first requirement, how 
can it profit either the advertiser or 
the reader? 

Wouldn’t it seem to you that the 
advertiser has every reason to encour- 
age, rather than impede, the editor’s 
efforts to improve the basic reader- 
ship? 

This is not altogether an indictment 
of the advertiser, for he is not the 
one primarily to blame. This whole 
thing started with the publishers who 
sold next-to reading position as a fan- 
cied plus value. Then the thing snow- 
balled and they got to creating more 
and more next-to-reading positions un- 
til now in a good many respected pub- 
lications you'll have to hunt to find 
the “solid” editorial section. 


And the advertiser isn’t going to 
do anything about it—you can bank 
on that. If anything is going to be 
done toward the mitigation of this 
abuse it will be done by the publisher. 
And probably there will never be a 
better time to do it than right now 
when the advertiser is not feeling his 
oats quite as much as when it was al- 
together a buyer’s market. 


Indeed it might not be surprising 
if the advertiser would have a little 
more respect for that publisher who 
had a little more respect for his 
readers. 

Roy O. EasTMAN, 
The Eastman Research Organization, 
New York. 


vvyv 


MORE ON AYER REPORT 

To THE Epiror: On page 28 of 
your May issue, you carried an article 
in which you challenged the publicity 
released by N. W. Ayer & Son, which 
stated that technical magazines showed 
a loss of 4,745,000 in circulation in 
1943, and that trade magazines lost 
221,000 circulation. 

Since these figures seemed so fan- 
tastic, we asked the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations to give us the informa- 
tion that it had in its records on 
member papers. 

We are just in receipt of its report 
which is compiled from the figures of 
237 member papers which showed the 
following circulation figures for the 
years 1941 to 1943 inclusive: 


1941 2,524,132 
1942 2,535,818 
1943 2,485,619 


You will see from the above that 
the 1943 figures show a loss of less 
than 2 per cent below 1941 and 1942. 
I realize, of course, that this does not 
include all publications, but it is 
probably the nearest measure of cir- 
culation performance that it is pos- 
sible to obtain in the face of all the 
confusion regarding terminology. 

Howarp EHRLICH, 


Executive Vice-President, McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Company, New York. 


Hall, Hollis Join Stop Nut 


Thomas W. Hall, formerly sales pro 
motion manager with The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, and Redfern 
Hollis, recently with Worthington Pump 
@ Machinery Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
as advertising manager, have joined the 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation, Newark, 
as sales promotion manager and assistant 
sales promotion manager, respectively 


Belden Brick Assigns Agency 


The Belden Brick Company, Canton, 
O., has named H. M. Klingensmith Com: 
pany of the same city to handle its ad 
vertising. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on acid resisting floor brick through 
a direct mail and business paper program 


Champion Paper Celebrates 50th 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Com 
pany, Hamilton, O., producer of print 
ing papers, will observe its fiftieth yeat 
in business this month. 

Space advertising for July will have 
to do with that subject. 
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| MAILED TO STEEL MILL OFFICIALS: 

PRESIDENTS TO FOREMEN 

. PLUS CONVENTION 
DISTRIBUTION | 











Right now is the time to make your plans for the 
1944 Iron & Steel DAILY NEWS. Now in its 
5th year, the sales value of this unique publica- 
tion has been amply proved—over 600 inquiries 
developed last year. 

Issued during the annual engineering confer- 
ence of steel production officials in September, 
it carries up-to-the-minute news to convention- 
goers and “stay at homes” alike. If your adver- 
tisements have news value—either an improved 
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Empire Building 
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pack Victory Pung 


Overflow ni...” 
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product or a new idea for a familiar product— 
you're in step with the DAILY, and are in tune 
with your prospect’s mood. 

You get a total distribution of over 9000 
copies each day, with 7600 mailed to all known 
production officials from president to foreman. 
About 1500 are distributed daily at the con- 
ference. 

Be sure your products are on display when 
iron and steel men go through the DAILY for 
new ideas! Write or wire NOW for full in- 
formation. 








ISSUED 
SEPTEMBER 
25 26 27 28 









L DAILY NEWS | 
+ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 










Setting A 


Tremendous 


Fast Pace 


developments 


are taking place in the wood 


working 


field and Wood 


Products is the one publica- 
tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 
upon by plant managers to 


keep 


them abreast of all 


happenings that may have a 
bearing on the present and 
future of the industry. 





a 
( For Detailed 
Reference Data 


ee 
THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 
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$. DEARBOR 


A QUICK PICTURE 


Facts and figures show that 
Metal Market 


producers, distrib- 


(American 
reat hes 
utors and consumers 
throughout the steel and 
industries. 
Read daily by 15.000 offi- 
cials in 6,000 plants. A.B.C. 
86.885. high 


($15.00 


metal working 


renewal rate, 
est in the industry 
per year). 190 advertisers 
use A.MILM. 


on request. 


( omplete data 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
Published daily since 1899 
20 Cliff St., New York 7, N. Y¥. 





Trends 





marketing procedure, 





A review of conditions within industries which influence industria 


written by editors of business papers 








Surpluses a New Challenge 
to Distributors’ Acumen 


supply front, 
tools, sup- 


On the _ industrial 
production of industrial 
plies and equipment is steadily im- 
Deliveries are catching up 
gradually in almost 
these 


proving. 
to the backlog 
every line. Distributors of 
products are past the period in which 
were about having 
enough materials for stock and to 
meet the requirements of customers. 


they concerned 


The industry is in transit from the 
earlier situation of critical supply to 

which it will be concerned 
surplus stocks and 
orders. The extent of these surpluses 
will vary in different lines. In some 
substantial amounts of surpluses have 


one in 


with cancelled 


already begun to appear. 

Members of the industry are taking 
an interest in the government plans 
for surplus disposal and, individually 
are taking such steps as they can to 
effect the resale of surpluses in their 
local markets when this is possible. It 
can be said that both manufacturers 
and distributors of industrial supply 
products are taking, and will continue 
to take, an active part in helping to 
shape a sensible and practical national 
program for the disposal of the items 
which they produce and sell. 


It seems illogical to hope that 
any federal program affording relief 
for disturbances caused by the can- 
cellation of contracts can be extended 
to cover the industrial distributor’s 
case. It will be the distributor’s job 
to effect his own salvation through 
judicial purchasing policies and tak- 
ing caution against getting into an 
unsound inventory position. 


The abatement of the worst features 
of the war as they affected industrial 
greatly stimulated 
thinking and planning for _post- 
war operations. It is commonly be- 
lieved in the industry that the in- 
dustry supply field will be called upon 
after the war to distribute a consid- 
erably greater quantity of merchan- 
dise. Distributors see in this a chal- 
lenge to develop their own territories 


distributors has 


much more intensively. 


The practice of mere order-taking, 
which was already in ill repute prior 
to 1940, will undoubtedly become 
even more so There has 
been a quickened endeavor to investi- 


post war. 


gate methods of better selling and 
more efficient operation. Many feel 
that the obligation to sell in greater 
quantities can only be met by a wide- 
spread application of the specialized 
selling technique. Under this plan, 
distributors pick out certain leading 
which the sales force can 
concentrate the bulk of its effort. 
Such items, of course, are the ones 
which offer a sufficient profit return 
to make concentration worth the dis- 
tributor’s time. 


items on 


Distributors expect that it will be 
necessary for them to employ more 
people after the war than _ before. 
Many of them are studying other 
methods of compensation, particularly 
It is likely to expect 
incentive pay, 


for salesmen. 
that the offering of 
especially for those in the sales de- 
partment, will become even more 
widespread than it has been up to 
now. For the time being, federal 
regulations make it difficult to effect 
such a changeover for those who have 
not been offering incentive hereto- 
fore—JoHN J. Wetcn, Editor, Mill 
Su p plies. 


Wood Has an 
Exciting Future 


Although wood was man’s first and 
most versatile material used to pro- 
tect him from the elements and fur- 
nish him with a measure of utility 
and comfort down through the ages, 
it has been used almost exclusively in 
the form in which it could be readily 
cut from the living tree. With the 
exception of its use in laminated form 
to increase strength and lessen weight, 
it has been used for the greater part 


as boards or timbers. 


Now as the nation’s number one 
critical material: for use in an endless 
variety of items for war, it is natural 
that more than ordinary interest 
should be exhibited in recently per- 
fected ways of treating the raw prod- 
uct so that it will have much wider 
utility and strength. 

Foremost of the new methods of 
making wood of still greater use 1s 
that of impregnating it with a solu- 
tion of methylolurea under rather low 
pressure. This white, water soluble 
material produced from ammonia, car- 
bon dioxide and methanol reacts with 
components of wood to form hard, 
water insoluble and unmeltable resins 
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ARE YOU MISSING HALF YOUR AVIATION MARKET? 


‘YOU'RE GETTING THIS: 
MANUFACTURING AND 
PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES, 
REACHED NOW BY THE 
“AIRCRAFT PUBLICATIONS” 
a ae ¥ 4 
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—BUT YOU'RE MISSING THIS:*_ 





KEY MEN OF MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS~—THE 


FOUNDATION OF THE 
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| Photo courtesy Sperry Corp. 


Here is the one way fo reach and sell the Key Men of Maintenance 
...with the publication that covers them and them alone! 


double-importance—important now,andof 
ever more vital importance after the war. 
Aviation Maintenance alone, of all publi- 
cations in the aviation field,is planned 
and edited and distributed to single-out 





NY man even remotely connected with 

“A the vast aviation industry is probably 

“interested” in everything you make and 
sell. 

But can he buy it—specify it—order it— 


INDUSTRY 





ft Embry-Riddle Photo by Chas. C. Ebbets 








use it? That’s the question which the 
readership of any “aircraft publication” 
on your schedule must sooner or later 
answer. 

Many top men, in all branches of the 
aviation industry—manufacture, produc- 
tion, sales, plant operations—may be of 
great importance to you. But they’re only 
part of the market at best. Unless you are 
also reaching and selling the men who 
maintain and service aircraft and air- 
ports, you are missing half your market. 
You are missing the key men who are of 

*% 


* 


and select the men of maintenance and 
operations. It is the only magazine of its 
kind. Its rigidly controlled circulation of 
over 16,000 was so badly needed, as a 
group, by advertisers that today Aviation 
Maintenance holds the all-time record 
for advertising volume in a new trade 
publication. The June issue, alone, car- 
ried 111 pages. 

Some space is still available. Get the facts 
on the aviation maintenance market, 
Now and postwar, it is a vital market for 
you. 


* 


ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION. 205 East 42nd Si., New 
York 17; 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, 


Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills 
Building, San Francisco 4, Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13. 





COPA ENIIKHIFITKS 
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First to “Take to Air” to Get Last- 
Minute Information on Airport and 
Aircraft Maintenance and 
Operational Practices 


@ With delivery of a 4-place Stin- 
son Reliant, Aviation Maintenance is 
only hours away from actual sources 
of vital maintenance information! 


Piloted by R. C. Blatt, well-known 
airport and aircraft engineer, for- 
merly of CAA and now technical 
editor of Aviation Maintenance, this 
plane can take the air at short notice, 
to bring our over 16,000 readers first- 
hand developments on airport, air- 
craft, and fixed-base maintenance 
and operations. 

















to reach the 


Product Cleaning 
and 
Painting Dep’ts 


of industry ... 








USE advertising space in this 20- 
year-old publication, known from 
coast to coast as the finisher's guide 
to up-to-date methods and greater 
efficiency in product cleaning and 
painting. 


IT is read by the key men who in- 
fluence the selection, purchase and 
use of paints, equipment and sup- 
plies—paint shop and finishing de- 
partment foremen, production super- 
intendents, designers, chemists, pur- 
chasing agents, company executives. 
Sample copy, rate card and circu- 
lation data on request. 


Rees, mclu stital 


FINISHING 











1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 














PLASTICS WORLD 


. Catalin 

i Durez A name that counts 

| Fibestos with Engineer-Execu- 

_ Lucite tives who Design, 

; dae Buy, Produce and 

‘ Use plastics prod- 

{ Nitron ' 

' Nixen ucts. Recognized by 
Nylon leading advertisers 
Opalon and agencies as a 
Plaskon sound investment for 
Plastacele present and post war 

_ Plexiglass business. Send for 
Pyralin SAMPLE COPY and 

| Resimene full facts 
Resinox ; 
abs Post War 

ron ° ° 

| Synflex it will be a 

| Tenite Plastics World 

| Textolite 


Vinylite 





CLEWORTH PUBLISHING C 


55! FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 


Chicago e Cleveland e Los Angeles e San Francisco 
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within the piece being treated. Nat- 
ural acids in the wood initiate the re- 
action and best speeds the conversion 
of the methylolurea into resins within 
the wood. 


Wood so treated becomes self-bond- 
ing, harder, stiffer and stronger, the 
tendency to warp, shrink and swell 
is eliminated; factors which have al- 
ways been obstacles to its use. 
Through impregnation the lower- 
grade, brasher species of wood such 
as cottonwood, alder, poplar, etc., find 
ready utility because of the added 
strength factors given them. Poplar, 
for instance, becomes harder than hard 
maple. When wood is so treated its 
compressive strength is greatly in- 
creased, giving it a dimensional stabil- 
ity comparable with that of many 
metals. Thus it becomes more inter- 
esting to the designing and engineer- 
ing professions. 

Now we can have wood which is 
not only more flexible and dimension- 
ally stable, but that has new color 
and decorative possibilities as well, 
for it has been found that dye can 
be mixed with the impregnant impart- 





ing color into the cellular structure. 
Thus we have a finish not only o: 
the surface, but entirely through th 
piece, a finish that will not fade, ma 
or chip off and one that complement; 
rather than covers the inherent beauty 
of wood grain. 


This coloring of wood together with 
its new bonding and working quali- 
ties opens up vast new uses for the 
product both in solid and laminated 
form. For instance, laminated wood 
with its natural insulating qualities 
may very logically be used for the 
manufacture of refrigerator cases for 
home or commercial use, and in any 
color of the spectrum. 

While the increased end-uses of this 
new wood product are well nigh in- 
finite, its more immediate and practi- 
cal factors appeal to the manufacturer 
because of the dimensional stability 
which it has. Lighter, stronger yet 
smaller wood members may now be 
used in construction. It is _ these 
advancements which make the fu- 
ture of wood exciting—M. B. 
PENDLETON, Editor and Manager, 
Wood Products. 


Essentiality Rating Obtained 
by Industrial Advertising Agency 


@ RECOGNITION of the essen- 
tial mature of industrial advertising 
agency services was granted recently 
by the local War Manpower Commis- 
sion to a Detroit agency. Because the 
head of the agency, Charles M. Gray, 
believed the work it was doing fully 
complied with the official List and 
Index of Essential Activities, he placed 
the matter before the board in a 
letter. 

Soon after making application, 
Charles M. Gray & Associates Agency 
were given an essentiality rating on 
the basis of: “Preparing technical in- 
formation used in industrial publica- 
tions. These activities are included 
under group 35 (Technical, scientific 
and management services) of the of- 
ficial List and Index of Essential Ac- 
tivities. This activity meets Criterion 
E stipulated in connection with the 
List and Index viz. performing 
indispensable services necessary for the 
fulfillment of (War) contracts.” 

Under this ruling agency personnel 
cannot leave for other jobs without 
a release. Local draft boards take 
greater cognizance of the importance 
of the job whenever personnel is be- 
ing considered for induction into the 
Armed Services. 


It is not known how many agencies 
may have received such consideration 
by the WMC, but it is interesting to 
find that the essential character of 
agency services is recognized. Much 
of the technical literature, visual aids 
to training and other printed mate- 
rial used either directly or indirectly 
by the Armed Forces gets its start in 
industrial advertising agencies. Thus 
an official recognition by a govern- 
ment agency seems warranted in a 
great many instances. 


Perhaps more such rating can be 
obtained by agencies if the experiences 
of Mr. Gray are any criterion. But 
perhaps, as Mr. Gray puts it, “the only 
reason more industrial agencies have 
not been considered essential is that it 
never occurred to them to try to es- 
tablish their position.” 

“If an agency or individual adver- 
tising man is doing an essential job— 
and can prove it—an essentiality rat- 
ing can be secured. But it is still 
up to each organization or individual 
to make the proper appeal and not 
wait for the day when the entire ad- 
vertising profession might be covered 
by a blanket ruling.” 
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Warm, friendly ATF Cooper 
here carries the main story 
in text and display, with 
punch lines in Cooper 
Black. The small block 
of Bernhard Gothic 
Medium gives just a 
touch of contrast. 
All the elements 
combine smoothly 


and efficiently. 











Have you a copy of the atF Red Book jectio™ 
of Types? If not, send for one on your se 
letterhead. Also,single page specimens the count - 
including complete alphabets of the 
ndeds 


following and other atF faces: fou 


Bernhard Gothic Medium Condensed 
Lydian Bold Ghayda Spartan Black 


Bern hard Modern Roma n 


This advertisement is set in 
Onyx, Ultra Bodoni, Bodoni Bold Italic and Bodoni Book 
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N.I. A.A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago I! 











IM’s of Cleveland Tell Plan 
to Distribute Business and 
Trade Papers to War-Wounded 


To help in the tremendous job 
which faces all Americans of rehabil- 
itating war-wounded service men, 
the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
is planning to distribute business and 
trade magazines to military hospitals. 


It is estimated that nearly $60,000 
worth of business literature can be 
dealt out monthly. It is planned to 
distribute the magazines to hospitals 
in or near Cleveland, but due to dupli- 
cation, the service probably can be 
extended within reasonable transport- 
ing distances. 

Only business and trade magazines 
are to be distributed because they can 
help most in re-educating service men 
about the practices and techniques of 
business and industry. 


The plan calls for collecting the 
publications from advertising agencies 
in Cleveland after they have reviewed 
the periodicals. In this way, current 
issues will be available and yet won’t 
be taken from men in industry who 
require them for information about 
their work. 

When the program was outlined to 
military personnel, Col. Howard A. 
Rusk, Medical Corps, Army Air 
Forces Convalescent Training Pro- 
gram, in charge of re-education of 
war-wounded, said, “ I can as- 
sure you that the Army Air Forces 
Convalescent Training Program would 
be very much interested in obtaining 
the technical and business periodicals 
you describe. I am sure they would 
have much of interest to the men re- 
turning from overseas and that they 
should be made an integral part of 
our libraries in all the convalescent 
centers.” 

Wilmer Cordes, president of IMC, 
announced that John C. Stephan, 
owner, Stephan National Industrial 
Advertising Agency, had been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee 
on Technical Training Rehabilitation, 
to handle the task of collecting and 
distributing the publications. 
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Other NIAA Chapters Can Cooperate 

The importance of this activity 
suggests that other NIAA chapters 
might be interested in helping to ex- 
tend the good work. 

It is suggested that those interested 
contact the military personnel in their 
communities who are responsible for 
rehabilitation of wounded, and work 
out the details of how and where to 
distribute these most important of 
periodicals. 


Piper Made President Cincinnati 
Industrial Advertisers Assoc. 

At the annual meeting held recently 
R. N. Piper, The Cincinnati Bickford 
Tool Co., was elected president of the 
Cincinnati chapter of NIAA. Other 
officers elected at the same meeting 
are: vice-presidents, A. J. Kohn, The 
Schauer Machine Co., and Walter Ry- 
bolt, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co.; Secy.-Treas., Don Bertke, The 
DuBois Co. 


TAA, Boston 
Holds Annual Election 

James Ryan, Mgr. Adv. & Sales 
Prom., Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 
was named president at the annual 
meeting of the Technical Advertisers 
Association, Boston, to succeed George 
Sawin, Jr. 


A. R. (Sandy) McGill, account- 
ant executive, Cockfield, Brown 
& Co., Ltd., and newly elected 
president, Technical Advertisers 
Association of Montreal, pre- 
senting NIAA president, Frederic 
|. Lackens, with $200 in Can- 
adian Sixth Victory Loan Bonds 
at the Atlantic City Conference. 
At the meeting in Montreal 
when "Sandy" was named presi- 
dent, Lackens, who was present, 
arranged for the purchase of the 
bonds in the name of NIAA as 
a gesture of confidence and en- 
couragement on behalf of the 
national association. The pres- 
entation was made possible by 
permission of the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 


Other executive posts will be filled 
henceforth by Fred Jackson, Ass’t 
Prom. Mgr., Grinnell Co., Inc., first 
vice-president; Joel Squier, Acc’t. 
Exec., Sutherland-Abbott, second vice- 
president; Les Hodgdon, Adv. Megr., 
Pneumatic Scale Corp., treasurer, and 
George Sawin, Dist. Sales Prom. Mgr., 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Coa., 
director. 


Pittsburgh Chooses 
Gemmer President 


Early in June when its annual meet- 
ing was held, Industrial Advertising 
Council, NIAA Pittsburgh chapter, 
selected new officers for the coming 
year. 


F. Lorenz Gemmer, Aluminum 
Company of America, was named 
president. Other officers and direc- 
tors are: Vice-president, Robert 
Ritchey, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration; secretary, H. E. McDonald, 
James H. Matthews & Company; 
treasurer, Elliott G. Johnson, Home- 
stead Valve & Mfg. Company. 


W. C. Kernahan, Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration; G. Reed Schreiner, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, and W. B. 
Montague, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, will serve as active 
directors. 

Associate directors are Ted G. Bix- 
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‘Aero Digest and Aviation History « No. 2 of a 








“BE READY!!! We need 


legislation that will provide aq A ¢ R 0 D | G E ST is proud of its 


aviation with a basic law, 


with proper and adequate record as a “starter”! 


regulation of flying, exami- Many things now accepted in the 
nation of pilots and inspec- S 


— a aviation industry as a matter of fact, 


settee 4 were fostered by AERO DIGEST. 
Today we have the CAA 
Its list of “firsts” establishes and proves 
the service record it claims. 


That is why AERO DIGEST is preferred by those who read, and buy, 


and sell in the aeronautical field. 








_ al a ae oe 
gevist® AERO 
24 Issues a Year % REREM ox 
America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine 





PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 





SPECIALIZING IM AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
. 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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STEEL PROCESSING 








Sufficient time has passed since the 
launching of STEEL PROCESSING 
to prove the wisdom of presenting 
this new paper to the processors of 
steel. Readers have approved the broad 
scope of editorial material and manu- 
facturers have found the publication 
has special appeal as an advertising 
medium. Over 4,200 copies of STEEL 
PROCESSING are being distributed 
monthly to individuals and plants en- 
gaged in FORGING—STAMPING— 
FORMING—HEAT TREATING and 
WELDING of STELL. 


We believe that if you investigate 
the merits of this paper, you, too, will 
be interested.—Write 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Those who followed the details of 
“D”" day can realize the impor- 
tance played in the invasion by 
The ships, the 


planes, the tanks, etc., that were 


the steel industry 
required represented tons and 
tons of steel. More and more steel 
will be needed before the job is 
completed You are making the 


equipment that will produce this 


steel. Engineers and operating 
men are anxious to know about 
your equipment. Your advertise- 
ment regularly in BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT, which 
is read by these men, will give 
them the information needed to 
produce more and better steel. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





ler, Edwin H. Stuart Company, and 
Leo P. Kremer, Robert Rawsthorne 
Company. 


LAIA Loses 
Portia to the WAC 


Portia Christian, secretary of In- 
diana Association of Industrial Adver- 
tisers, has enlisted 
in the Woman’s 
Army Corps. 
Miss Christian 
has been with the 
Caldwell-Baker 
Company, In- 


dianapolis adver- 


tising agency, for 
more than nine 
years, as a COopy- 
writer and re- 
searcher. She was 
recently elected Portia Christian 

to the board of directors and made 
secretary of the company. During 
her absence, Mrs. Helen Reed Web- 
ster of the agency staff will act as 
secretary of the company. Her work 
as secretary of IAIA is being taken 
over by Mrs. Beulah Jones, Spencer 


W. Curtiss agency, Indianapolis. 


Miner Becomes President 
of Philadelphia Chapter 


At the annual election held recent- 
ly, D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton 
Company, was elected president of 
Eastern Industrial Avertisers, Phila- 
delphia. 

Also selected to guide the chap- 
ter’s progress during 1944-45: W. 
H. Weihenmayer, Jr., L. H. Gil- 


mer Company, vice-president; Harry 








W. Smith, Jr., Selas Company ¢ 
America, secretary, and W. A. Fo; 
Fox & Mackenzie, treasurer. 
Directors elected for a two-yey 
term include: Albert E. Aldridge. Jr 
Sun Oil Company; A. O. Wit, 
Schramm, Inc., of West Chester: 
James S. McCullough, Yale & Town 
Mfg. Company, and Roland G. | 
Ullman, Roland G. E. Ullman Orga; 


ne 


[= 





ization. 


Chicago Makes Jones 
New President 


At its annual meeting and _ golf 


party on June 23, Chicago Industria 


an} 


Advertising Associa-_ 
tion elected its slatey 
for 1944-45 season.® 
The new officers are: §j 
President, Fred G.@ 
Jones, The Creamery § 
Package Mfg. Com-— 
vice - presi - 
dents, William A.F 
Marsteller, Edward) 
Valve & Mfg. Com- 
pany; John D. Ro- 
berts, Behel & Wal- 
die & Briggs; Walter Yogerst, Bodine 
Electric Company; secretary-treasurer 
Schanz, The Mercoid Cor 









pany; 


Fred G. Jones 


Lewis J. 
poration. 


The following members were clecte: 
to active directorates: Edward ¢ 
Wilson, Curtiss Lighting Company 
Douglas Rader, Lindberg Engineering 
Addoms, Evan 

Wright, Behe 


Company; Everett 

Associates; Royce E. 
& Waldie & Briggs; John Vaaler 
Askania Regulator Company, an 


Baird Rogers, Belden Mfg. Company 
Albert Hauptli, Jr., of McGraw- 





1 = 








They're off in the IMC Sweepstakes which featured "Feel & Scream" night of the !ndustr# 
Marketers of Cleveland recently. The kid in lower 4 seems to have been unhorsed 
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¢0.—1,000 Employees 
100,000 Cash Quota 





Example . 












1,000 Employees * $100 . $ 
Regular payroll deductions 
during the eight weekly 30,000 
payroll accounting periods $70,000 (to be raised by 
of June and July- sales of extra Bonds). 
N BEFOR E 
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What Will Happen To 
Beer Sales When The 
War Ends? 


Beer sales may decline slightly from 
the 1943 all time peak of 72,000,000 
barrels but new sales markets will be 
opened and new sales ideas created to 
keep the Brewing Industry well over 
the billion dollar mark in sales. The 
GROCERY STORES of the Nation 


represent one such market. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO 
CULTIVATE THIS MARKET 


The Brewers Digest has been conduct- 
ing a well planned editorial campaign 
to acquaint brewers with the many 
advantages surrounding Grocery Store 
sales Since March, 1944, when the 
first article appeared in the Digest, 
brewers everywhere have been dis- 
cussing their one major postwar plan 
and that is to make beer easily acces- 
sible to millions of American beer 
drinkers through the country’s 
Grocery Stores 


IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


there is ONE publication that enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the en- 
tire Industry The Brewers Vigest 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 
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What Leaders Say About 


PREFABRICATION 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS, President, The 
United States Steel Corporation: 
‘Prefabricated homes should become 
one of the world's greatest industries 
and can aid substantially in post-war 
empuloyment 


ROGER W. BABSON, noted statistician: 
Mr. Babson places prefabricated houses 
gene the industries next in line for 
“development and rapid growth" in his 
"Growth Curve of Industries’’ chart. 


ABNER H FERGUSON, Commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
Prefabricators and developers of in- 
dustrialized production methods should 
have a real opportunity to do a profit- 
able business and to render valuable 
service in post-war housing 


HENRY J. KAISER, shipbuilder, Portiand, 

Oregon, when asked if he definitely would 

manufacture pre-fab"’ houses replied: 
"You can say it's definitely a Kaiser 
possibility e@ are spending a 
considerable budget on these first plan- 
ning stages 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR.. Chairman of 
the Board, General Motors Corporation 
—speaking of the mass-production of 
housing by factory methods—says: 
It could well be the greatest industria! 
opportunity since the development of 
the automobiles 


PREFABRICATED HOMES 


The Journal of the Industry 
Published Monthly by 


Illumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Rockford Industrial Marketers new officers. 
(I. to r.) Don Brubaker, Adv. Mgr., Micro- 
Switch Corp., secretary; Roscoe E. Brightup, 
Adv. Mgr., Greenlee Bros. & Co., president; 
E. V. Eastman, Adv. Mar., W. F. & John 
Barnes Co., treasurer; Folke G. Engstrom, 
Adv. Mgr., American Cabinet Hardware 
Co., Vice-President. 


Hill Publishing Company, and A. W. 
B. Laffey, Jr., Putman Publishing 
Company, were chosen to serve as as- 


sociate directors. 


Milwaukee Elects Higgins 
to Presidency 


The final meeting of the 1943-44 
season of the Milwaukee Association 
of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers was held 
June 8. Chief 
business of the 
day was the elec- 
officers, 
follow- 








tion of 
with the 
ing results: 
Francis M. 
Higgins, advertis- 
ing manager, 
Four-W hee] 
Drive Auto Com- 
pany, president; William H. Meneil- 
Cleaver- 


F, M. Higgins 


ley, advertising 
Brooks Company, vice-president; Ken- 
neth A. Cook, advertising manager. 
The Heil Company, secretary- treas- 


manager, 


urer. 


Forest J. Nelson, advertising man- 


ager, Macwhyte Company, was elected 
Higgins 


a local director. President 


Ontario Industrial Advertis- 
ers, Toronto, disport them- 
selves at annual meeting. 
Highlight of the entertain- 
ment, which was under the 
direction of George Ash- 
down, was the ‘gay nine- 
ties quartette" made up of 
the following members: 
Claude Nash, Alford R. 
Poyntz and Company; Bar- 
ney Wrigley, Wrigley Pub- 
lications; George Smith, In- 
dustrial Advertising Agen- 
cy, Inc., and George Ash- 
down, Baker-Ashdown 
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was named to the directorship repre- 
senting the local group in NIAA. 


Heller Elected 
President of Houston Chapter 


Industrial Advertisers Association 
of Houston has completed its first 
year on a high 
note of enthusi- 
asm and satisfac- 
tion. There was 
no special com- 
memorative meet- 
ings to mark the 
occasion. Instead 
the regular 
monthly mee t- 
ing was election 
night with the following outcome: 

President, Harry O. Heller, adver- 
tising manager, Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany; vice-president, W. J. Tipton, 
Jr., accountant executive, Franke, 
Wilkinson and Schiwetz; secretary, 
Lewis A. Thompson assistant aver- 
tising manager, Hughes Tool Com- 
pany; treasurer, Edward L. Ullrich, 
accountant executive, Rogers-Gano 
Advertising Agency. The latter two 
were re-elections. 





Harry O. Heller 


Directors elected at the same meet- 
ing were: J. Earl Brennan, president, 
Brennan Advertising Agency; Frank 
Dyke, Davis-Dyke Advertising 
Agency; R. J. Koch, southwestern 
manager, The Morse Chain Company; 
Carl F. Murray, assistant advertising 
manager, Houston Lighting and 
Power Company; A. B. Penny, adver- 
tising director, Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Company. 


Wilson & Haight Get Two 


Wilson & Haight, Inc., Hartford 
agency, has been selected to handle 
advertising of the Gray Mfg. Company 
Hartford, electro-mechanical equipment 
makers 

Some months ago the agency started 
working with the company in developing 
its public relations program, and now 


plans are being made for business papé 
advertising 
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yan” 


“It has long been our custom to circulate... 


Hospital Management to our department heads” 


When that statement is made by an admin- 
istrator as outstanding as Doctor H. A. Haynes, 
director of the 1,200 bed University Hospital at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, it is important. It means 
that your advertising in Hospital Management 
is put before supervisors, department heads, 
technicians . . . specialists of many types in one 
of the greatest institutions of its kind in the 
country. More than 18,000 patients are ad- 
mitted annually to University Hospital, and 
serving that many people naturally requires a 
vast amount of supplies and equipment. 
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The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 
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Circulation which penetrates deeply into the 
administrative structure of more than 5,000 hos- 
pitals large and small, means results for your 
advertising. Because 80°, of our subscribers 
route Hospital Management to department 
heads, we are able to deliver not only a superb 
circulation but also a strong belief in the ve- 
hicle which carries your copy. 


Why not get started with a real campaign? 
Let us give you the facts you will need. 





Sasputal 
MADE Gut 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO I! 
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DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently — 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








700 MILLIONS 


For Post-War Schools 
ARCHITECTURAL MEN 
WILL CONTROL 99% 
For greatest coverage use 








| The Megozine of Architecture 


| 


Kingsley L. Rice Named President of ABP 


At the annual 
meeting held 
cently at the West- 
chester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y., 
Kingsley he Rice, 
publisher, Power 
Plant Engineering, 
Chicago, was elect- 


re- 





ed president of the 

Associated Business Papers. Mr. Rice 
succeeds J. S. Hildreth, vice-president, 
the Chilton Company, who becomes 
chairman of the board. 

Other officers elected are: M. A. 
Williamson, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, vice-president; 
A. J. Haire, Haire Business Papers, 
New York, treasurer. 

Directors elected at the same meet- 
ing are: Arnold Friedman, Chain Store 
Age, New York; Robert H. Morris, 
American Builder, Chicago; R. F. 


Shrope, Bakers’ Weekly, New York; 
P. C. Lauinger, Otl and Gas Journal, 
Tulsa, Okla.; and E. F. Hamm, 
Trafic World, Chicago. 

Discussion at the meeting centered 
around postwar planning, emphasiz- 
ing the help which publishers can give 
to advertisers both editorially and 
through market studies. 


Pointing to the fine 
ceived from its “Guest Reviews,” W. 
K. Beard, Electrical World, suggested 
that business papers should provide 
advertisers with a greater amount of 
comment material in their 


te 


response re- 


reader 
promotion. 


E. F. Hamm, Jr., Trafic World, 
who heads the promotion committee, 
told how that group was directing its 
efforts toward making publishers’ pro- 
assist- 


motional activities of 


to adv ertisers. 


greater 
ance 





Metz Heads Educational Department 


Henry L. Metz, formerly manager of 
the methods departments of both Ad- 
dressograph and 
Multigraph divi 
sions, and, more 
recently, advertis 
ing manager, has 
been promoted to = 


head the Addresso- 
graph-Multi- 
g raph Corpora- 
tion's department 
of education 

Mr. Metz has, in 
the past, organized 
and conducted sales 
schools for the cor- 
poration, as well as training courses tor 
the sales department and was the com- 
pany's overseas manager during 1934-41 


Casey to “Architectural Record" 


Jack F. Casey, for nine years adver 
tising manager of National Jeweler, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed district manager 
of Architectural Record, in charge of part 
of the Chicago area and the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 





Henry L. Metz 
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terials is 
the 


“Always 


men 


engineers 


Iilemous 


Dealing in “futures” is a risky business—but not 
when you're playing the postwar construction market 
in Illinois—Indiana—Ohio. 
dented after-victory demand for equipment and ma- 
conceded by all . . 
who control the buying power in this 
Good Market” are the 7,500 contractors, 
and public works officials 
who rely on Construction Digest. 


ONSTRUCTION 


ee ee | 











Here, an  unprece- 





. conceded, too, that 
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Report on Canadian Industry 
Projects Huge Postwar Market 


Surveying 2,400 wood products manu 
facturers, who emply over 50 people, and 
who, in 1929, did almost $170 muillior 
business, The MacLean Publishing Con 
pany, Toronto, in the fourth of a serie 
covering Canadian industries, shows that 
these firms will spend over $36 million 
immediately after the war. A summary 
of the report indicates that 65 per cent 
of the responding firms said they wanted 
woodworking machinery; 40 per cent elec 
tric motors; 38 per cent trucks; 32 per 
cent sawmill machinery; other needs listed 
include miscellaneous equipment of al 
types 

Opinien suggests that postwar lumber 
prices will be lower than current prices 
and that higher production will be called 
for to meet the tremendous demands ex 
pected, although there is great danger 0! 
inflation in the lumber industry unless 
controlled prices are maintained after the 
war. 

It is estimated 


that the industry wil 


employ 11.9 per cent more workers thar 
in 1943 or 41.2 per cent more than 


1939, and that of the total employed | 
per cent will be women 


Lewis Made Perfex V-P 





Carroll E. Lewis has joined Pertex 
Corporation, Milwaukee, as _ vice-pre® 
dent and mam . 
ager of the con- ae i 
trols division. For Ff be 


the past five years, 
Mr. Lewis has been 
sales manager for 
the Delco Appli- 
ance Division of 
General Motors 
Corporation, Roch- 
ester. 

President of the 


Oil Heat Institute 

since 1941, he has a 

been active in the Carroll E. Lewis 

American Society 

of Heating and Ventilating Engine 7 
ss 


also in the Stoker Manufacturer 
ciation. 
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LIBERATION 





It is our obligation 
to back the Liberation 
forces by investing in 
War Bonds to the extent 


of our ability. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





< Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 


NEW IDEAS FOR SALE 


» We can clip all, or typical, business 
paper advertisements and editorial 
articles that will show themes for ad- 
vertising and publicity on products 
that are rationed or where high priori- 
ties limit their sale. Complete cover- 
age for industrial products, food prod- 
ucts, home furnishings, etc. 

Write for Booklet No. 20, “How 

Business Uses Clippings.” 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL 


G on stontiol 
information Onw 
Building Products 
ARCHITECTURAL MEN 


R ead 


Pencil Points 


_ The Magazine of rehitecture 


Milestones 


in Publishing 











Mason Britton, a founding director of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
since 1922 one of 
its vice-presidents, re- 
tired from the com- 
pany effective July 
1. Mr. Britton has 
been appointed 
American member 
and chairman of the 
Machine Tool Com- 
mittee of the Com- 
bined Production and 
Resources Board, 
and a consultant for 
the Surplus War 
Property Administra- 
tion Mason Britton 

Entering the pub- 
lishing business at the age of 18, Mr 
Britton has been with McGraw-Hill and 
its predecessors for 43 years. During this 
period, he has held many positions of 
importance, both with his company and 
in the publishing world. 

He has served as president of the 
Catalog and Directory Company and of 
the Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration; he has been a director of the 
McGraw-Hill Company and of the New- 
ton Falls Paper Company. Mr. Britton 
has been president of the Associated Bus- 
iness Papers, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association, chairman 
of the Board of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America, and director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

At the recent Associated Business Pa- 
pers’ convention at Rye, N. Y., a special 
dinner was given in honor of Mr. Britton 
He was presented with a gold watch by 
the membership and was made an hon- 
orary life member of the association, the 
first time such singular recognition has 
been conferred 


Practical Builder, Building Supply News 
Ceramic Industry and Brick and Clay 
Record, the four national building month- 
lies published by Industrial Publications, 
Inc., Chicago, have concretized their ef- 
forts to stimulate paper salvage on a 
wider and more thorough basis, by offer- 





tion, 


po WAL 
Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 








60% in Your Favor! 


Experts agree that 60% of the effectiveness of Direct 
is credited to LISTS. 


Mail 
Repeat users of McGraw-Hill lists confirm the fact 
that Direct Mail to our lists is effective. 


maintenance gives you lists that are clean 
up-to-date and the best names obtainable in the fields 
served by our publications. 


24-hour 


If you have a Direct Mail job of announcing a new 
product, developing new outlets, or company promo- 
you'll find our list service beneficial and 
economical. 


A request will bring complete information. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 





— 
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ing a hundred dollar monthly prize to 
readers sending in the best paper saving 
plan. 

In commenting on the new project, H. 
H. Rosenberg, publisher, said, “Paper does 
an important job in war production, tak- 
ing the place of even more critical mate 
rials. Paper packs a terrific war punch, 
It is up to us to help conserve it. . . . 
Here’s your opportunity to salvage all the 
paper you can from behind the counter, 
the files, the back room, the basements, 
the warehouse, the factory. Paper is a 
victory essential.” 

7 


At its annual meeting, Wrigley Publi- 
cations, Ltd., Toronto, elected William J. 
Bryans president to succeed Weston Wrig- 
ley, who retired to become chairman of 
the board 

Other officers elected included G. B 
Wrigley, vice-president and general man: 
ager, and A. H. Boyd, vice-president and 
business manager. 


In order to make available to the gen 
eral public, information on electricity and 
its relationship to agriculture, Farm Jour 
nal has established a central bureau to be 
known as the “Rural Electrification In 
formation Exchange.” 

The purpose of the Bureau, which be 
gan operations June 1, will be to collect, 
analyze, and index all information now 
available on the uses of electricity on 
farms. This data will be made available 
on request to manufacturers, advertising 
agencies, wholesalers, farm electrical deal 
ers, utilities, REA agencies, and all others 
interested. This service will also be ex 
tended to farmers in an effort to help them 
meet individual electrification problems. 

Headquarters for the Bureau will bein 
Farm Journal's New York office at 420 
Lexington Ave., and will function under 
the direction of Frank E. Watts, who has 
been associated with the publication as 
executive assistant for three years 


The June issue of Meat marked the end 
of 10 years of publishing to the meat 
packing and related manufacturing im 
dustry. 

The anniversary was celebrated editori 
ally through the popular Traveling Re 
porter department which reviewed events 
in the life of the magazine over the last 
decade. An article by E. B. Nattemer, 
editor and _ publisher, established past 
achievements and predicted future serv 
ices which the paper expects to render 
the industry. The issue also pictorially 
presented the men and women responsible 
for the publication of Meat. Many adver 
tisements carried a congratulatory theme 


The first issue of Industrial Aviation 
a new technical Ziff-Davis publication, 
was launched in June, with a full-color 
cover and 32 pages of advertising 

The new monthly will be published i 
Chicago under the direction of B 
Davis, general manager; Michael Froelich, 
editor; George Berner, advertising directot, 
and Herman R. Rollin, art director. Branch 
offices will be maintained in New York, 


Los Angeles, and Washington, D 


Geyer's Topics and The Gift a 
Buyer, published by Andrew Geyer 
Plumbing and Heating Journal, pub! 
by Edwin A. Scott, have been a 
to Associated Business Papers | 
executive committee. 
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